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of our spiritual nature.”"—Humboldt's Coemos. 


‘The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea 
; arriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided news 
ot Religion, Country, and Colour. to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having 
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FTER receiving innumerable and very 
A diverse accounts, we are able to collect the 
general fact, that the Turks have not only crossed 
the Danube in four places, and established them- 
selves in considerable force on the left bank, but, 
if they have taken the fort of Giurgevo, it seems 
probable that they possess the whole line from 
Silistria to Widin. They have also, it would ap- 
pear, beaten a much larger force of Russians, in 
a battle of some duration, and they have defeated 
their invaders in every encounter. 
ment is subject to confirmation or correction ; 
but, in the main, it is that which is most pro- 
bable. Our waiters on Providence, at home, are 
charmed at the prospect, that Turkey will settle 
her own question for herself, prove her strength, 
and be, in fact, as well as by courtesy, a Power in 
Europe. 

It also appears probable that the Russian force 
which is in Asia Minor, to the South-West of 
the Caucasus, is hemmed in between Schamyl’s 
forces, which have crossed the mountain, and a 
hostile Turkish force, and is maintaining its posi- 
tion with difficulty. 

It is at this time that we receive from St. Pe- 
tersburgh a direct and defying declaration of war. 
Hitherto the Emperor has maintained a consider- 
able degree of reserve, on the subject of his own 
reverse in diplomacy, and of the necessity for 
taking more extreme measures. He appears, 
now, to have thrown off this reserve, both 
towards his subjects and his allies, as he calls 
those states which act as his allies, although he 
acts as their enemy. 

The position of the other Powers is scarcely so 
satisfactory as optimists profess to find it. The 
Note which the Baron de Briick, with the con- 
currence of Prussia, endeavoured to force upon 
the Porte, has been published, and it is anything 
but a creditable document. In general terms, it 
professes to declare that the Vienna Note was 
innocuous, and not susceptible of the interpreta- 
tion put upon it by the Porte and the Czar; but 
since, by common consent, all parties have put 
that interpretation upon the text, this simple 
hegative is either cajolery or a niaiserie, and it 
could have no foree whatever as a guarantee for 

‘ the Porte. But the endeavour to force such a 
fallacious guarantee upon the Sultan, coupled 
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with the interpretation of the Note to which 
Austria adheres, shows that the neutrality of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph is by no means so 
veracious as it has been considered. Whatever 
side he may profess to be on at the present mo- 
ment, in opinion and aim he still is on the side of 
Russia. That fact is disclosed in the Note of 
the Baron de Briick; and Prussia, to all appear- 
ance, follows in the wake of Austria. 

While the Emperor Napoleon is understood to 
be losing his patience, and is known to have sent 
out a General Officer as Ambassador, much 
against the wish of the Russian Ambassador in 
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Paris, it is certain that our own Government 
still lags behind. Not, indeed, departmentally ; 
for there is every reason to suppose that the 
instructions actually issued enable our officers to 
act in concurrence with France. Lord John 
Russell has not yet recanted his manly declara- 
tion; Lord Palmerston’s views are known; but it 
is reported that Lord Aberdeen once saw some 
dead bodies, and he has a consequent and in- 
vincible repugnance to war. He is a most unfit 
man, therefore, to be the Chatham of his day ; 
and it can only be hoped that when we have 
arrived at a more advanced stage of action, 
Lord Aberdeen will consult his own conscience, 
and relieve the Ministry of War from the en- 
cumbrance of a Peace Minister. 

For we are not inclined to suppose that Russia 
will so readily accept the judgment suddenly 
adopted by English politicians, that Turkey has 
established herself as a Power in Europe, and 
that Russia must submit to withdraw her forces 
from the Principalities, and accept terms dictated 
by the Porte. The Emperor Nicholas is not the 
man to yield so promptly as that implies, and it 
is likely that he will throw away a few more 
Cossacks, if not a few more seasons, before he 
succumbs. It is the more likely that he will do 
so, since he has the British Minister to turn 
upon ; and hence, by the joint effect of Russian 


perseverance and British repugnance, we may | 
expect a prolongation of the Russo-Turkish cam- 


paign. The only release from such an embar- 
rassing and disgusting incumbrance of dilatory 
war would be an open and vigorous action on the 
part of our Government and that of France. 
But we have no prospect of any such aggressive 
vigour while we have a Peace Minister at the 
head of affairs. We carry the sword to war with 
a cork upon the point; we shoot with blank car- 
tridge, and endeavour to get through a campaign 








which as yet we cannot quite sympathize. 
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with feur de joie. It will of course be slow work 
while our gunpowder is thus administered ; and 
as Russia will have many opportunities of work- 
ing upon her nearer allies, there is no probability 
that we shall have done, before Austria and 
Prussia have taken sides, and are arrayed against 
Turkey, France, and England. It is the dilatory 
policy which will drag us into a European war, 
and even then we may anticipate that the tender 
scruples of our Ministers will prevent their 
handling such a war so as to bring it to a prompt 
conclusion. They might well do it, if they were 
prepared to rattle the houses of their opponents 
about their ears; and as the houses are ill-built 
incongruous edifices of ill fame, no one would 
regard the demolition, except, perhaps, our 
Peace Minister and our Anglo-Russian statea- 
men. 

There is an ugly movement going on in Wash- 
ington, which we do not understand, and with 
The 
Union is actively endeavouring to persuade the 
that the English Government is 
working with the help of France and Spain to 
establish a free Black population in Cuba, for the 
annoyance of the United States. Now, although 
we have no great confidence in the American 
policy of Lord John Russell's colleagues, although 
we totally differ with Lord Palmerston in his 
Abolitionist notions, we do not believe that any 
project so mad and suicidal is entertained by the 
present Government. We recognise the story as 
the repetition of an older one from which it 
scarcely differs, and which runs to the effect, 
that the importation of Africans, either as slaves 
or free emigrants across the Atlantic, was to be 
encouraged by any means whatever; that the 
blacks were to be set free, endowed with universal 
suffrage ; and thus established as a free nigger 
state just off the shores of Florida. That report 
we know to have been a mere invention, and we 
suspect this of being nothing better than a 
renewal of it. There is one ground which may 
give it a shadow of plausibility. Since the futile 
attempt at an appropriate treaty between Eng- 
land and the United States, to secure Cuba to 
Spain, the Spanish officers in Cuba have com- 
mitted gross outrages on our anti-slavery war- 
ships, have been detected in sharing in the slave- 
trade, and have in short behaved with such gross 
impropriety as to have called forth strong re- 
monstrance from our Government, and a respon- 
sive promise from the Spanish Government to 
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behave better in future. We believe that 
amongst the provisions cf these treaties is a stipu- 
lation to encourage gradual emancipation in Cuba 
by means of apprenticeship, with a very long 
term. It is quite possible that that might be 
contemplated ; but if so it would imply no 
animosity in our Government, nothing hostile to 
the United States. We agree that the fulfilment 
of such a project would be inconvenient, and we 
have always expressed our opinion that the 
sooner Cuba duets to the Union the better. 
Surely, however, it would be easy for the United 
States to accomplish that junction without a 
quarrel with England and France ; which would 
be more damage to the liberty of the world than 
any other conflict. 

‘Another story of the ‘ eock and bull” order, is 
apecially prepared for English readers. The 
President has recently made certain appoint- 
ments, and he is represented as having } 80 
without the advice of the Senate, contrary to a 
fundamental usage of the republic. No repre- 
sentation could be more delusive. When the 
President is inaugurated, the session of Congress 
is usually approaching a close, and the Senate 
generally sits a week to confirm the appointments 
made by the President. In the interval, other 
appointments have to be made, and they are 
always made upon the understanding that they 
await the confirmation of the Senate. President 
Pierce has made such appointments, and it is more 
than probable that they will be confirmed when 
Congress meets, on the usual ground of confidence 
in the chief magistrate and his selection. In the 
recent cases General Pierce has strictly followed 
the ordinary routine. In the United States, the 
author of the letters in the Times has already 
been mentioned by name, and taunted with the 
extraordinary imaginative colouring given to his 
correspondence ; which is ascribed to the suppo- 
sition that he is deeply disappointed because 
General Pierce has not discerned in him the 
qualifications for office. For our own part, we 
cannot withhold an expression of regret, that the 
English journal of the widest circulation should 
consent to derive its American news through a 
channel so distorted, and to publish what purports 
to be intelligence, but which discreditably fails to 
convey to the English reader the slightest 
information of American politics as they are. 

While the new Lord Mayor Sidney ascends his 
throne with the usual pageant and banquet at the 
Mansion House, the late Lord Mayor Challis re- 
signs the throne witha peculiar device for immor- 
talizing his one-year reign; and the Royal Com- 
mission keep up an accompaniment obligato of 
inquiry into the ways and doings of the Corpora- 
tion. ‘The device of ex-Lord Mayor Challis, is to 
set up a statue to Prince Albert, in commemora- 
tion of the great Exposition of 1851; and thns, 
when posteriiy looks upon the statue of the 

comely Prince, and calls to mind the greatest 
event of “our reign,” it will perceive that the 
memorial is erected by the immortal Challis ; so 
that, chronology notwithstanding, Challis will 
somehow or other be associated with the Prince 
and the Exposition. Ridicule has made much of 
the mayoral device ; but the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who were invited subseribed freely. 
Statues are becoming a drug, and who could re- 
fuse one to the Prince? Publishers advertise 
Christmas presents; from a guinea Bible to a 
Keepsake or Chateaubriand’s Atala, you may suit 
yourself with an appropriate gift for a bride or 
ward. Sculptors will soon be advertising memo- 
rial busts and immortality statues, suitable for 
Princes, noblemen, M.P.’s, &e. It will be easy 
to keep a stock of bodies on hand, with classic 
legs, to be headed with a cast from the original, 
on the shortest notice. 

Besides the improvements promised in the 
great cardinal improvement of the City Munici- 
pality, there are some others already proceeding 
or commencing. The society for the amendment 
of the law, which has already secured such an 
immense amount of practical improvement in the 
statutes and m the practice, has opened its ses- 
sion by nominating a committee to procure the 
appointment of a Minister of Justice, to preside 
over the legislation and conduct of justice on 
behalf of the Executive Government. 

A smaller improvement, but one of the deepest 
importance, is the establishment of an a 
nursery, Where the children of the poor may be 
received in charge. This is an innovation appro- 


priately introduced into the parish of St. Mar- 
immediate superintendence of 


jn’s, under the 





the Rector, Mr. Mackenzie, an active and bene- 
volent man. Amongst the ladies who take a 
foremost part in this excellent institution are 
Mrs. Gladstone and Lady Goderich. 

The strike in the cotton fields continues with 
no immediate prospect of an accommodation. 
While the North c uuntry seamen are giving up 
their strike, the masters in the cotton districts are 
in more than one place adding to their demands 
a retractive to the ten cent. where it has al- 
ready been allowed to the hands; and they ap- 
pear to have done so at Glossop. We ive deste 
expressed our opinion that they could not afford 
that rise commercially; but that circumstance 
does not render it less deplorable that they should 
have been so foolish as to grant what they must 
retract ; that they should throughout manage so 
ill as to have given to a difference already sutfici- 
ently vexatious, all the aggravations of disappoint- 
ment, perversity, and bad feeling. 

The cholera still advances in its aggregate num- 
bers, though it does not show itself with great 
virulence at any particular spot. The recently 
published report of the Registrar General has 
one interesting fact, in addition to the well-known 
fact, that the pestilence flourishes best amidst 
crowded habitations and squalor: the virulence 
of the disease is very nearly in an inverse ratio 
to the elevation of the ground on which houses 
stand. At an elevation of a hundred feet as com- 
pared with twenty feet, the deaths are as 2 to 30. 





THE NINTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Tue new Lord Mayor, Mr. Sidney, had a fine day for 
his medieval progress through and about his domains. 
Wednesday was rather bright for the season, and the 
atmosphere was just chilled enough to be bracing. 
The civic procession set out from Guildhall at noon, in 
grand array. Mr. Cooke, of Astley’s, had been called 
in; and everything that an experienced dealer in show 
and theatrical effect could do was done. 

There were the mounted police and the lancers to 
clear the way; beadles and school- boys, and pensioners 
and boats’ crews, fire brigades, heraldic banners, 
watermen, and a host of officials connected with the 
companies and the corporation. Then the Common 
Council of the Lord Mayor's ward, the Sheriffs, and 
the higher legal officers of the City; then the Alder- 
men, a portly crew; then the late Lord Mayor, 
followed by the ‘banner of justice’ and ‘‘Justice” 
herself ; the ‘‘nations,” an Australian trophy, divers 
allegories, and the Lord Mayor himself. Of this pro- 
cession the more remarkable features were the emble- 
matic cars and cavaleades, so peculiar to the burgher 
class all over the continent, but only recently intro- 
duced in our civic processions. The standard bearers 
were particularly noticed, especially the Russian and 
Turk ; the former being dreadfully hissed ; the latter, 
heartily cheered. 

Having gone about the City, the Lord Mayor and 
train went to Westminster by water, and appeared 
before the Barons of the Exchequer, according to the 
ancient custom. When they returned, they landed at 
Blackfriars Bridge, and thence to Guildhall. 

In the evening the old civic hall was gay with pre- 
parations for dinner, to which there came troops of 
guests. Amongst them Sir James Graham, Viscount 
Palmerston, Lord Canning, Lord J. Russell, Earl of 
Clarendon, Earl of Aberdeen, late Lord Mayor, Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, Viscount Mandeville, Sir C. Wood, 
Sir W. Molesworth ; Sardinian, American, and Para- 
guaian Ministers; Danish Chargé d'Affaires, Mr. 
Cardwell, Lord Hatherton, Sir J. Patteson, Mr. 
Baines, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. 
Cornewall Lewis. 

The speaking was below the average. Lord Mayors 
are seldom orators, and Mr. Sidney is no exceptgon. 
Sir James Graham, in reply to the ‘‘ Navy,” spoke 
the usual commonplaces. The British navy is ready 
to fight, to protect commerce—in short to do its duty 
in peace or war. Mr. Buchanan, from America, re- 
presented the foreign Ministers, but not with any 
oratorical display. Then came Lord Aberdeen return- 
ing thanks for the flattering toast— ‘‘ to her Majesty's 
Ministers.” 

On my own behalf, and on that of my colleagues, I beg 
to offer my acknowledgments for the flattering expressions 
with which our healths have been proposed, and the mode 
in which they have been received by the company. It is 
not too much, I trust, for us to hope that in the difficult 
position in which we are placed we may receive a favour- 
able consideration for the motives which influence us in 
the discharge of our duty. (Cheers.) It is true that we 
are the servants of the Crown, but happily in this our day 
such service is not incompatible with a sincere desire to 
—— the welfare and happiness of the people. (Hear, 

ear.) Notwithstanding the wonderful progress of this 
country in science and in art, | am aware that much yet 
remains to be done, and that the success of future efforts 
may be greatly either promoted or retarded by the conduct 
of the Minister who may happen to be in office. (Hear, 
hear.) My lord, I know that much is ted from us 
by the country, and I hope that we shall be found ready and 
to answer to the call. In a country such as ours, 
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and im a height of civilization such as that in whi 
live, the sunk tehamaghs of a Minister must rhe hin 
moting the of industry and the development of 
the natural resources, Such a course is the object of her 
Majesty's ent. I trust that nothing may 
happen to im our onward progress, and that whatever 
reforms may be ne¢essary will be carried on in the absence 
of any distur causes, whether foreign or domestic 
(Hear, hear.) n last I stood up in this room, as the 
guest of your lordship’ predecessor, I declared that the 
paicy of her Majeaty’s government was a policy of 4 
desire now to repeat that declaration, and I go further 
and aay that no other principle of policy will ever be tn. 
nounced by me. (Loud cheers.) tut, emphatic as these 
words may be, let me hot be understood as conceiving the 
impossibility of war, because the occasion may arise when 
war cannot be avoided, except at the expense of our 
country’s honour. (Hear, hear.) All I can say is, that 
as far as I am concerned war will never be undertaken ex. 
cept with reluctance, and when imperatively demanded by 
the honour and interest of the country. Such I believe to 
be the duty of an English Minister, as I am sure it is that 
of a Christian man. (Cheers.) 

As for the rest, it was not worth much. Lord Cle 
rendon was as commonplace as Sir James Graham, in 
defending the Peers when not attacked; and Lord 
John Russell only escaped from truisms about the 
Commons by referring to the City Commission. He 
said he was gratified to find that the corporation did 
not shrink from that inquiry, but manfully courted the 
most searching investigation. He believed that by 
promoting useful reforms the corporation would best 
promote their own stability, and their efficiency as an 
element in the government of the country. 

Lord Palmerston and the ‘‘ Lady Mayoress and the 
ladies,” Lord Campbell for ‘‘the Judges,” and Mr. 
Sheriff Wire for himself, brought what seems to have 
been a dull evening to a close. 





THE CITY COMMISSION. 


As yet the evidence of Mr. Acland, taken before the 
Commission, has called forth nothing but indignant 
disclaimers. He was again examined, on Tuesday, 
but he added nothing to substantiate the charge pre- 
viously preferred against the Court of Common Coun- 
cil, of bribing the press. He showed, however, that 
the accounts of the Corporation are in a state far from 
intelligible. 

Sir George Carroll has denied some of the evidence, 
respecting bribery, point blank; and Mr. Alderman 
Wilson, in his place in the Court of Aldermen, has 
begged the public to hear both sides before it decides. 
He promises a satisfactory answer on the part of the 
Court. 

The Commission sat again on Thursday. Mr. Fisher, 
asolicitor of Combe, Delafield, and Co., narrated a case 
of hardship suffered at the hands of the City. Messra. 
Combe hired a wharf for landing malt on the West- 
minster side of Waterloo-bridge in 15833. The City 
put in claims for the porterage and mileage of the malt. 
As the claim was resisted, bills were filed in Chancery 
in 1835. The firm were advised to apply for leave to 
inspect the documents under which the claim was made, 
and in 1842 Vice Chancellor Knight Bruce made an 
order to that effect. The City appealed ; Lord Lynd- 
hurst confirmed the order. The City took the appeal 
before the House of Lords. It has not yet been de 
cided, and all the suits are at a stand. ‘This litigation 
has cost the firu 20007, 

Mr. Hubbard, governor of the Bank of England, 
stated that he conceived the reason why merchants 
will not accept civic offices to be that conscientious 
scruples preventthem from performing judicial functions 
for which they have neither the requisite time nor in- 
clination. The next witness, however, Mr. John 
Dillon, of Morrison and Dillon, thought that the mer- 
chants affected to treat civic honours with contempt 
because they desire to neglect the public duties attached 
to them. Mr. Dillon would not abolish municipal in- 
stitutions in the City. He would give corporate insti- 
tutions to the metropolitan boroughs; and then he 
would place the police, the sewerage, and the lighting 
and paving under federal boards formed of members of 
these corporations. Mr. Dillon confirms Mr. Acland’s 
view of the City accounts. ‘‘In vulgar phrase you 
can neither make head nor tail of them.” ey ought 
to be made intelligible. For instance, he had never 
been able to get an answer to the question—what is the 
income of the City of London ? 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Lettre XCVIII. 

Paris, Thursday Evening, Nov. 10, 1853. 
Tue trial of the affair of the Opéra Comique com- 
menced on Monday last. The disclosures have 
anxiously oceupied public attention. Some are think- 
ing of the dangers they have incurred: others are dis 
cussing whether the conspirators were backed by any 
real organization. Many are surprised at the lack of 
men of any importance in the principal conspiracy. 
There has even been a whisper in Paris, that the chiefs 
of the plot were actually shot on the very night 
of their arrest, and that the men now before the Court 
are mere puppets, or, at best, doubleurs of the leading 
actors in the business. 

I don’t believe this last report, for my own patt:@ 

what occasioned it was, probably, the ta of the 
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— ify the prisoners into confes- 
henge: : a on i “_ out in the trials ; 
ar the aout to execution there is achasm which has 
es ar toe passed. At all events, the examinations 
cepebighs ith the exception of two or three 
a ee etddoted into betrayal of their 
word hi ; the accused remained immovably firm. 
—. +k everybody—I mean the attitude 
One fact has struck everybody 3 th 
of the prisoner Commés. This man denies ‘ea ing. 
He avers, without naming any person, that he was at 
he door of the Opéra Comique, within a foot of Bona 
ae and that, if the signal had been given, he 
coal have killed the Emperor with the greatest ease. 
This avowal has made many shudder.. One of the 
three who have confessed is a man named Martin. He 
plays singular part. He calls himself a man of letters, 
and he is religiously disposed ; he goes to confession : 
he writes in the Univers ; he corresponds with Father 
Lacordaire. On the day following the affair of the 
Opéra Comique, at the instance of his superior he de- 
livered himself up to justice; he betrays all he 
knows of the plot. At first he is silent about the 
names of his co-accused ; but as soon as he is face to 
face with them, and challenged whether he knows them, 
or any of them, the fear of hell-fire overpowers him and 
he tells all he knows aboutthem. It is an enigma how 
such a man could have gained admittance among re- 

wublicans. He was acquainted with the illustrious 
serian Michelet ; and that name alone was his pass- 
word in all societies of the students. This man, } far- 
tin, however, made one declaration which equally hor- 
rified and enlivened the whole audience. When asked 
what fate was reserved by the conspirators for the Em 

peror, he replied that Bonaparte was to have been 
killed, and his bleeding corpse dragged through the 
streets of Paris; as for the Empress, she was not to 
have been killed, mais on la réservait pour toute autre 
chose. At these words the whole Court tittered ; the 
gendarmes looked at the judges, the judges at each 
other, and none could repress a smile. The result was 
a general explosion, scarcely repressed. Such is the 
true respect for imperial Majesty in France—in emer- 
gencies! Such is the true faith in the duration of 
dynasty No. 5. ; 

Disapprobation has been expressed at the manner in 
which the presiding judge conducts the trials. He 
treats the accused like men condemned already, and, 
what is far worse, he has indulged in perfidious insinu- 
ations against one ot the most honourable of men, M. 
Goudchaux the banker. He asked one of the accused 
whether M. Goudchaux had not given him money to 
buy pistols. The question raised a murmur through- 
#ut the audience. 

The affair of Charles Delescluze engages the anxie- 
ties of the whole republican party. 

Arrests are still going on throughout the country. 
The examining magistrate, charged with the investiga- 
tion of the affair,is going to Orleans to interrogate the 
humerous prisoners arrested in the departments of the 
Loire, Loire et Cher, Maine et Loire, Mayenne, Sarthe, 
WJndre et Loire, and Loire Inférieure. The prisons of 
Paris being crammed, the juge d’instruction is obliged 
to wake a circuit of the provinces, as the prisoners can- 
not be removed to the capital. It is the discovery of 
arms which particularly occupies the researches of au- 
thority just now. Concealed arms have been found at 
Angers and in the neighbourhood of Tours. The 
severity of the police increases daily. assports 
are demanded of travellers on all the great roads. 
Travellers from England are subjected to special sur- 
veillance. 

In the Governmental circles a sort of panic prevails. 
The scarcity of food has declared itself only too deci- 
sively. The public functionaries are at their wit's 
ends. The press is forbidden to speak of the question 
with any particularity. Prices of food are getting up, 
and the retail trade lacks purchasers. 

Nevertheless, the preparations for the Coronation 
are being hastened. It is even proposed to collect the 
eighty-two bishops and archbishops of France for the 
occasion. All the Prefects and chief [functionaries in 
the departments will be convoked to Paris. The second 
of December is still the day fixed. 

Meanwhile Bonaparte is going to hunt at Fon- 
tainebleau. The costume of Louis XV. again has 
been prescribed for the hunt at Fontainebleau, as 
for that of Compitgne. None are admitted save 
in the costume de rigueur. Grave diplomatists 
are bound to disguise themselves as personages 
@la Louis XV., in order to figure in the imperial 
cortége. To Compitgne, M. de Kisseleff and M. de 
Hubner, the Russian and Austrian Ambassadors, were 
not invited : they are on the list of present invitations 
to Fontainebleau. 

.. +he Bourse has shown symptoms of rallying from 
its panic of late. The funds have been getting up 
little by little—from 71 to 74. True, the same system 
of coercion is practised towards the Bourse as towards 
our other institutions. A merchant, who was talking 
of a fall in an audible voice, was arrested in the midst 
of the Bourse by the agents of police, and taken to 
prison : there he remains. As this was not encourag- 
ing to the other ‘‘Bears,” the Bulls had it all their 
Own way from that moment. 

e have important news from Turkey. The Turks 
Crossed the Danube on the 3rd of this month, at a 
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third point between Toustouk and Olteniza; 12,000 
men effected the passage of the river, and were at 
tacked by 9000 Russians. After a brisk cannonade, 
the two armies charged with the bayonet. The 
Russians were repulsed, and the Turks remained 
masters of the field, and fortified themselves in their 
position at Olteniza. The corps of 5000 men which 
passed the Danube on the 28th of October at Widdin, 
marched from Kalafat on Craiova, the capital of 
Little Wallachia. Covered by that advance guard, 
the reserve formed at Sophia passed the Danube at 
Widdin, and marched also on Craiova. When this 
reserve, which is marching from west to east upon 
Bucharest, comes abreast of Giurgevo, Omer Pasha wil! 
debouch with his whole force on Bucharest, to drive 
out the Russians, who it is said are already decimated 
by pestilence and marsh fever. s 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 


Tue Turks have gained the first victories. So much is 
certain amidst the contradictory flashes of stockjobbing 
telegraphs. Before the declaration of war, the main body 
of the Turkish army lay at Schumla, a detached corps at 
Rustchuck, and a strong body at Sophia, south of Widin. 
The numerical force of this army has been stated at from 
70,000 to 100,000 men. There are also forts along the 
right bank of the Danube— Silistria, Rustchuck, Turkatai, 
Rahova, Nicopolis, and others. The communication be- 
tween this extended array was maintained by a chain of 
posts stretching from Schumla to Widin; and videttes 
were stationed along the bank of the Danube, watching 
the Russian forces. We have seen that the first movement 
was made from the corps stationed near Sophia, a portion 
of which, reported at 12,000 strong, passed the Danube 
and occupied Kalafat on the 25th October. Between that 
day and the 5th November, other bodies of Turks passed 
the Danube at Giurgevo, Oltenitza, and Kalarache. We 
are not accurately informed as to the numbers of these 
bodies of troops. Those who passed at Giurgevo are set 
down at 2000; those at Oltenitza at from 12,000 to 18,000, 
and those at Kalarache at 4000, The troops at Kalafat, 
therefore, form the left wing of the Turkish army, while 
the right wing extends as far east as Kalarache. The 
centre is at Oltenitza. ‘Opposed to the troops in Lesser 
Wallachia was the corps of General Danneuberg, esti- 
mated roughly at from 30,000 to 40,000, This corps were 
disposed en echelon, between Krajova, in Lesser Wallachia, 
and Slatina, on the left bank of the Aluta. According to 
the latest accounts, Dannenberg has been defeated in an 
encounter with the Turkish left wing, and driven off to- 
wards Bucharest. In the centre, the corps of Turks which 
crossed at Oltenitza were assaulted at once by a division 
of Russians, 9000 strong, under General Perloff; but after 
a smart cannonade, the conflict was ended by a bayonet 
charge, and Perloff driven back on Bucharest, which lies 
about sixty miles from Oltenitza. 

Now the head-quarters of Prince Gortschakoff are at 
Bucharest ; and a glance at the map will show that Omer 
Pasha commands the Russian position. The Russians are 
in want of supplies; their troops are sick; they have been 
twice beaten. A vigorous advance from Oltenitza on 
Bucharest would cut off the retreat of General Dannen- 
berg on the Russian head-quarters, and leave him at the 
mercy of the left wing of the Turks, reinforced probably 
by a fresh force from Sophia; while the Turkish centre, 
supported by the right wing from Kalarache, probably 
also reinforced from Schumla, would enable the Turkish 
General to operate at once both on the front and the left 
flank of the Russians disposed around Bacharest. Such 
would seem to be the plan of the Turks; and as far as can 
at present be infignh Prince Gortschakoff is out-ma- 
neeuvred, and must retire on the Pruth. 

Nor are Turkish successes confined alone to the Danube. 
Selim Pasha has defeated a body of Russians on the 
Asiatic frontier. Schamyl is in the rear of Prince 
Woronzoff; and there is every probability that the Russian 
army in Georgia will be cut off. 

It is sa d, that, on the 20th of October, Massa Bey sent 
a reconnoitring party in the direction of Cirock-dere. The 
Russians surprised and attacked this detachment on its 
march. Selim Pasha, attracted by the noise of the skir- 
mish, advanced with reinforcements, and encountered a 
corps of 15,000 Russians, from Redout Kalé, and other 
points. An engagement took place; the Russian forces 
were routed, and Selim Pasha established his head- 
quarters at Orelly, at the distance of six leagues from 
Cirock-dere. 





Letters from the Persian frontier state, that Mr. 
Thompson, the British Chargé d’ Affairs, was present at 
the manceuvres in the camp of Sultanieh. The Ambassa- 
dors of Russia and Turkey were not in the camp. Another 
story is, that the Affghans have sent an Ambassador to the 
Schah, entreating him to take the part of Turkey, and 
threatening him, in case of non-compliance, to march upon 
Hamadan. This news is confirmed by despatches which 
have arrived from Shiraz. 


THE RUSSIAN MANIFESTO. 

The following Declaration of War is published in the 
Journal de St. Petersburg of the 22nd Detober (3rd Nov.) : 

“ By the grace of God, we, Nicholas L., Emperor and 
Autocrat of All the Russias, &c., make known as follows : 

baa By our manifesto of the 14th (26th) of June of the 
present year, we made known to our faithful and dearly 
beloved subjects the motives which had placed us under 
the obligation of demanding from the Ottoman Porte in- 
violable guarantees in favour of the sacred rights of the 
Orthodox Church. 

“We also announced to them that all our efforts to 
recal the Porte, by means of amicable persuasion, to senti- 
ments of equity, and to the faithful observance of treaties, 


hed remained unfruitful, and that we had consequently 





deemed 1t mcdixpensable to cause cur trope to ads 

into the Danulsan Proncepalitees: but im tak this step 
we still entertained the hope that the Porte would acknow 
leige ite wrong domgs, and would decedk 
our just demands, 


n acowling t 


“Our expectaty nm has ln cowed 

“Even the chief Powers Lure have sought in vain 
by their exhortations to shake the blind obstanacy of the Ot 
tornan Government. It us by a declaration of war, by a pre 
clamation filled with lving accusations against Kusea, that 


it has responded to the pacitic efforts of Kurope, as well as 


to our spint of long-suffering At last, enr tag wm the 
ranks of its army revolutionary exiles from a untries 
the Porte has just commenced hostiluties on the Danubs 
Russia is challenged to the combat, and she has no other 


course left her than, putting her trust in God, te have m 
course to force of arms, and se to compel the Ottoman G 
Vernment to respect treaties, and to chain reparation for 
the insults with which it has reeponded t if moet mewke 
rate demands, and to our legrtumate solicitude for the 
fence of the Orthodox faith in the East, professed also by 
the people of Russia 
Ve are firmly convinced that our faithful subjects will 

jon ther prayers to those which we address to the Al 
mighty, beseeching him to bless with Hus hand our arme 
in this just and holy cause, which has always found ardent 
defenders in our ancestors In te Domine speraci, non 
confundar in aternum 

* Done at Trarskoe Selo, the 20th day of October (let of 
November), in the year of Grace 1833, and the 28th of our 
rein “NicwoLas 


The Monsteur of vesterday save By letter from Con- 
stantinople we learn that the French and Engteh di- 
visions anchored in the Boephorus on the 2nd, and Adm- 
rals Hamelin and Dundas were at Constantin ple Hlow- 
tilities have commenced on the Asiatic borders as well as 
on the Danube. In Asia the Turks have gained advan- 
tages 

The following conditions are insisted on in an u/fimatim 
ce Crortechakoft 
All the strong places in the Principalities to be given 


presented by Omar Pasha to I'r 
into the hands of the Turks immediately; the con plete 
evacuation of the Prin ipalities as 


speedily as posmble, and 
a guarantee of all the Powers against similar invasiwr 

The Russians, as the re presentatives of “order” and of 
the rights of property in the Principalities, have made ex- 
tremely free with the public funds, not only of the central 
but the district treasuries The military authorities, too, 
fixes the price of provisions, and thom who attempt to sell 
at the market price are flogged by the soldiery t is endl 
that bands of voung Wallachs have taken to the ¢ arpa 
thians, and intend to act as a guerilla 

A private letter from Bucharest, dated October 18, thus 
describes the conduct of the orthodox Christian invaders 
of the Principalities 

“The hatred of the Russians i« universal. Their con- 
duct has aroused a termble propagande against themselves 
Almost every house mm thas eity has heen compelled to 
billet soldiers, and those which are exempted trom thas 






nuisance are subjected to a very heavy impost. All the 
large houses except those of the chief Be y s have been 
converted into military hospitals An epidemic prevails 
among the Russian troops; about 30,000 are sick ! 


Russian general has laid hands upon the national treasury 
The employés have not been paid their salaries for a month 
mst. The might patrols are served entire ly by the 
tussians. 

“The very Bovyards who svmpathised with Russia at 
first now detest our invaders 

Martial law has been proclaimed in Moldo Wallachia. 
Both the Hospodars have left the Provinces 

M. de la Cour, the present ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, is to re place M. de M supas at Naples. The diplo- 
matic career of M. de Maupas has been a short « 

It is indicative of the progress of public feeling in Parie, 
relative to the Eastern question, that at the Grand Opera, 
during the representation of Guillaume Tell, the audience 
eage rly seized on some of the 


me 


allusions scattered through 
the piece in favour of liberty and indc ye ndence, and ap- 
lying them to the present contest between Russia and 
Werk v, loudly cheered the Turks, adding the ery of A 
bas lea Russes £’ on each occasion. The account received 
of the victory gained over the Russians led to the de- 
monstration. 

The French Government organs present a marked eon- 


trast to our leading journal According to the Times the 
Russians can do nothing wrong, and the Turks nothing 
right. The Pays and the Constitutionnel denounce the 


arrogance of Russia, and extol the dignity and courage 
of the Porte. 





Leopold, King of the Belgians, returning to his own 
The roval 
, is a satisfactory document 
speaks of the height to which the prosperity i 


country, opens the Legislative Chambers 
speech, as royal speeches gr 
The king 
the nation has been brought by past legislation; and he 
sets before his — a full and varied liet of impr 
ments which shall carry on that prosperity, and consolidate 
Belgian nationality. The new military organization has 
augmented the means of defence. There is to be a lull for 
the reduction of imports on raw material. And altogether 
the prospects are very cheerful. 

From Ge rmany we get little political news; so little in- 
deed that the caning ot Hass npflug, the s« dre] Minis- 
ter of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, which ¢ xploit was per- 
formed in the street by the son-in 
considered an event. q 

Spain has suffered a loss in one of her more liberal 
statesmen—Senor Mendizabal- who, whatever his short- 
comings, has the merit of having fought with Riego, and 
having suffered banishment for his patrictien. He was a 
firm friend to England. 

The ex-Queen of the French, the Duke of Nemours, the 
Duke d’Aumale, and Prince de Joinville, with their wives, 
have been visiting Victor Emanuel at Turin, and are now 
at Genoa, 


law of the Elector, is 
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MR. ROFBUCK ON EDUCATION. 
Ovr readers will be glad to see the following, which 
Mr. Roebuck has recently addressed to the Mayor of 
Sheffield, in reply to an invitation to attend a soiree 
of the Mechanics’ Library: — 
“ Milton, October 31, 1953. 

“ My dear Sir,—I am sorry to say no to any reqaest of 
yours, but as my great object is now to take my place in 
the House of Commons next year, 1 rigidly observe every 
rule of conduct preseribed to me, by which i am told I shall 
be able to obtain my wish. Among other things, all 
excitement is forbidden; and I was blamed for making my 
appearance at the cutlers’ feast. All speaking and pablic 
meetings are especially proscribed; and I am ordered to 
be as quiet and calm as my nature will permit. To be 
absent from your gathering will be to me a subject of 
great regret. IL say this simcerely, and without affecta- 
tion. 

“ Edueation has ever been with me a subject of the 
greatest interest. My first efforts as a public man were to 
promote it, and my last wishes will be in its favour. All 
other subjects in comparison with it appear to me insig- 
nificant, and could I see the people of this country once 
impressed with a due sense of its importance, I should 
then have no fear as to our future. But at present I see 
sectarian differences, and the private interests that thrive 
upon division in the way of all improvement; and it would 
seem that to some minds ignorance of everything appears 
better than a creed differing from their own. Those people 


seem to forget that morality among the various sects of 


England is the same, and that a man may be honest and 
a good citizen, no matter to what sect he belongs. But the 
fact is that it is not religious belief that stands in our way 
so much as human pride. 
power, not error in beliet. But whatever may be the cause 
of opposition, the opposition itself, to all attempts of legis- 
lative aid in support of education, is at the present time 
80 formidable as really to be a complete obstruction. In 
this state of things [ look upon mechanies’ institutions as 
neutral ground, and one of our chief means of educating 
the people. By this means the people will, T hope, be able 
to do tor themselves what the State ought to do for them, 
and they, therefore, have my warmest support. 

“Again I say, would that T could be with you; but my 
first duty is to be again, if possible, in Parliament—to that 
| make everything yield; and I therefore most reluctantly 
deny myself the pleasure of being at your soirée. I hope 
this iny excuse will appear to you suflicient, and that you 
will not think me lukewarm in the good cause.” 

We heartily hope that the next session will see Mr. 
Roebuck strong enough to take part in the discussion 
not only of edueation and Parliamentary reform, but 
of the foreign policy of the Aberdeen Ministry. 





ANOTHER IRISH ROW, 


Miss CANTWELL’S trial is no sooner over, than Dublin 
is all agog about another trifle. Not long since John 
Smith presented a handbill, containing a gratuitous 
refutation of Romanism, to a Mr. Brennan, a Roman- 
catholic schoolmaster. Indignant at the insult, Bren- 
nan crumpled up the paper, and gave the offending 
Smith into custody. Mr. Brennan alleged before the 
magistrate, Mr. O'Callaghan, that the handbill had 
been ‘thrust violently” into his hand, such conduct 
being calculated to make Brennan break the peace. 
Then the dramatic action in the court continued thus: 

The magistrate, Mr. O'Callaghan, said, in giving his 
judgment—It strikes me, to say the least of it, to be ex- 
ceedingly indisereet and improper for any man, whatever 
may be his religious opinions, to thrust them upon another 
man, who, as in this instance, is of a different way of 
thinking. Ifa paper put into a person’s hand contain any- 
thing that is likely to make him angry, or to disturb his 
feelings, it is, in my judgment, calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace, and it is the province of the magis- 
trate (who is termed a justice of the peace) to take care 
that it is efficiently preserved. I cannot entertain a doubt 
that conduct such as the prisoner has been guilty of is 
greatly calculated to lead toa breach of the peace; but, 
as no actual breach has occurred in this instance, I will 
only require the prisoner to enter into his own recogni- 
sance to be of good behaviour for the future. 

Prisoner: I have no witness to speak for me; but, as 
sure as L stand before your worship, I did not “thrust” 
the bill into Mr. O’Brennan’s hand. I simply offered it, 
and he took it without the least pressure on my part. 

Mr. O'Callaghan : Tam a justice of the peace, and Iam 
determined to preserve it so tar as I can in all these cases. 
You must enter into bail, or be committed for fourteen 
day 8. 

The prisoner accordingly entered into the required bail, 
and was discharged from custody. 

This decision outraged all proselytizing Dublin, and 
they held a meeting in the Rotunda, to devise mea- 
sures for redressing the wrongs of Smith. They agreed 
to a memorial, which was presented by Mr. Martin 
and a deputation to the Lord- Lieutenant, on Monday. 
After reciting the facts of the ease, the memorial broke 
forth as follows :— 

“Your memorialists submit to your Excellency that the 
judgment thus attributed to the magistrate would a »pear 
to be natural and suitable if pronounced in Spain by an 
alguazil, corregidor, or inquisitor, or in Turkey by a basha 
or vizier, but that it was utterly unconstitutional, tvranni- 
eal, and intolerable, from the mouth of a magistrate in the 
administration of English law. That it compromises the 
liberty of the press, the liberty of publication, liberty of 
conscience, and the liberty of the British subject. That 
Protestants would not complain of any papers thus cireu- 
lated, however much opposed to their religion, and such 
are, in point of fact, frequently circulated, without com- 
plaint of any sense of insult on their part whatever; for 


What is feared is the top of 
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that if the papers thas circulated are untrue, they (the 
Protestants) feel required te explode them; whereas, if 
they be true, they may learn wisdom from them. That 
we submit to your Excellency that the magistrate was 
bound to tell the complainant in this case that, asa 
guardian of public liberty, of the rights of conscience, and 
of the cherished rights of British subjects, he could not 
make his Guteeae and ccthunallllle sensitiveness the 
ground for ee gr upon the rights of freemen; that if 
the handbill told falsehoods, he should laugh at it or answer 
it, and if it told truth, he should learn from it; but that he 
should not presume to think that the tribunals of British 
majesty could be made the allies of silliness and intolerance. 
That, however, instead of this, Mr. O'Callaghan auda- 
ciously, daringly, unconstitutionally, bigotedly, lent him- 
self to sustain the intolerance of a bigot, and to crush the 
rights of British subjects, which rights were bought with 
the blood of their fathers, and dias be surrendered 
but with their own. That we, therefore, in the exercise of 
constitutional prerogative, come thus before your Excel- 
lency with our complaint, and do most humbly pay that 
your Excellency may be pleased to cause official inquiry 
to be made into the premises, and if you find them to be 
true, and that this Mir. O'Callaghan has yielded to the 
suggestions of his Romanist principles, and severely dealt 
with an humble citizen for praiseworthy zeal, instead of, in 
the spirit of noble and free England, rebuking a narrow- 
minded and intolerant bigot, your Excellency may forthwith 
dismiss him from an office which he is disqualified to fill, 
and thus teach society in general that the British Govern- 
ment will not, directly or indirectly, become the supporter 
of tyrannous, enslaving, and unconstitutional intole- 
rance.” 

To this outburst the Lord-Lieutenant coolly re- 
plied :-— 

“ Gentlemen,—I have listened with much pain to this 
memorial. It is a matter of deep regret that the meeting 
on whose behalf you present it should have sanctioned the 
use of language which appears to me to be inconsistent with 
Christian charity, and to be calculated to prejudice in public 
opinion the right of free diseussion. 4 

“The memorialists impute to the magistrate gross mis- 
conduct in his office. They say that he ‘audaciously, 
daringly, insolently, and bigotedly lent himself to sustain 
the intolerance of a bigot, and to crush the rights of 
British subjects.’ They describe the judgment pronounced 
by him as being ‘ utterly unconstitutional, tyrannical, and 
intolerable; and they suggest that in pronouncing it he 
was actuated by improper motives. Having thus stated 
the case, they pray me to institute an inquiry into the facts 
of it. 

“T will not advert further to the language of this me- 
morial, but will proceed at once to remind the memorialists 
that if the charges which they prefer against Mr. 
O'Callaghan be well founded, his office ean afford him no 
protection, that he is amenable to the law, and that the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, which is open to all aggrieved 
persons, ean inquire not only whether the judgment was 
erroneous, but also whether the motives by which the ma- 
gistrate was actuated were improper. That tribunal can 
correct an error, and it can punish an offender. 

“For these reasons T must decline to comply with the 
prayer of the petition.” 

Mr. Martin said he had been advised that the 
Queen's Bench was not a competent tribunal. A con- 
versation ensued, in the course of which the Lord- 
Lieutenant said :— 

“TI think the case ean only be satisfactorily dealt with 
in the Queen’s Bench. I don’t think any gentleman I 
might appoint could take upon himself to lay down law 
for such eases. He could only advise me as to Mr. 
O’Callaghan’s motives, which are apparent. I could not 
remove Mr. O'Callaghan from his office unless it was 
proved that he had acted from corrupt or. improper 
motives; and even if he committed an error in law, that 
would not be a sufficient ground upon which to remove 
him.” 

This opinion being sustained by the Attorney- 
General, the deputation retired. 





THAMES IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue following prospectus, of a design forthe improve- 
ment of the Thames, has been put in circulation. 


The present unsightly and offensive condition of the River 
Thames, especially that portion which extends from London 
bridge to Lambeth, has for many years been the subject 
of complaint, and has at different times attracted so much 
attention, that several plans have been brought forward 
and carefully examined and inquired into by select com- 
mittees of the House of Commons; but up to the present 
moment none of these projects have been carried out, 
owing either to imperfections in design, or to the difficulty 
of dealing with the existing interests along the river. 
Sutlice it to say that no one design has yet been suggested 
sufficiently comprehensive, or embracing all the requisite 
provision for sanitary improvements and the requirements 
of the public. 

For some time Mr. Lionel Gisborne, C.E., has carefully 
studied the subject in all its phases, and after a great deal 
of consideration brought forward a plan. 

Before explaining the nature of the improvements con- 
templated, it should be stated that the principle on which 
they are based is strictly self-supporting, and that it is not 
intended to apply for pecuniary aid either from the Govern- 
ment or Corporation. 

The proposed design is as follows: viz., to confine the 
water-way of the river to a width of not less than seven 
hundred feet (the width already sanctioned by Parliament 
for the new bridge at Westminster) by means of quay 
walls, to be built on both shores, each laid out with re- 
ference to the best direction for the uninterrupted flow of 
the water, at the same time being suited to those bridges 
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wharts are to be accommodated with 
ng een ioahinas Cthd dibs 
dred feet, and will be provided with entrances at suitable 
distances, that can remain open at least three hours each 


ing the river, and which are likel 
puters are iy to re 
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tide, to admit of the ingress and egress of barges. 
On the to be acquired by filling in, to a height of 
four feet above high water mark, between the river wail 


and floating basins, the following works are to be executed ; 
MIDDLESEX SHORE. 

The quay wall on this side of the river is to extend from 
Westminster bridge to London bridge, and is to be twenty. 
one feet over Trinity high water, thus avoiding the 
necessity of draw-bridges over the entrances to the tidal 
basin. At that level and as far as St. Paul's wharf, where 
a new bridge is in contemplation by the Corporation, Mr, 
Gisborne proposes to have a covered esplanade for foot 

ngers, next the river, twenty feet in width, alongs 
Pwhich the ground, for fifty feet back, will be let . 
building, except at those points where buildings would be 
objectionable, as opposite itehall Gardens, the Tem: 
&c. Parallel with the esplanade, and extending from Woot 
minster bridge to London bridge, a railway will be con. 
structed at a very trifling additional expense. 

Next the railway is to be a street, forty feet wide, ex. 
tending trom Westminster to the oe bridge at St. 
Paul's, and ymasing under each of the bridges, with ap. 
proaches leading to the Strand at intervals, wherever found 
most convement. 

The remaining portion of the embankment, having an 
average width of about sixty-five feet, will be let for build. 
ing ground, suitable for large stores, one side of which will 
face the new street, and the opposite side the floating 
basins. 

In addition to the foregoing, large cellars are to be con- 
structed under the esplanade, railway and road, which will 
connect the river with the stores next the — basin, 
and by that means greatly facilitate the unloading of barges 
at any time of the tide. 

Opposite Whitehall, the Temple gardens, &c,,:as well as 
from St. Paul's bridge to London bridge, the quay wall is 
only to be built four feet above Trinity high water; and 
the esplanade, railway, &¢., are to be carried on col 
about twenty-tive feet apart, se as not to shut out the pre- 
sent view of the river, or to interfere with the existin 
wharfs between the proposed bridge near St. Paul's oul 
London bridge. For this distance, an additional width of 
about forty teet will be added to the present wharfs. 


SURREY SIDE. 

The quay wall on this side of the river is to extend from 
Lambeth Palace to London bridge, and for nearly the 
greater part of this distance it will be about twenty-one feet 
in height above Trinity high water. 

The existing wharfs are to be accommodated in a similar 
manner to those on the Middlesex side—and the ground 
acquired by the improvements is to be laid out as follows: 
—next the river, a road seventy feet wide is to be made, 
alongside of which the ground is to be let for building pur- 
poses, where large stores and shops can be built according 
to approved designs. 

At each of the bridges it is contemplated to divide the 
road in two, half forming an approach to the bridge, the 
other half accommodating the through traffic, and therefore 
passing underneath, 





Cellars similar to those before described, and for similar 
purposes, are to be constructed under the road. Tmme- 
diately behind the quay walls on each side of the river a 
large outfall sewer 1s to be constructed, which will be avail- 
able for any future system of drainage. 

The many public and private advantages to be gained by 
these proposed improvements are obvious. Bearing in 
mind that the City is now fast beeommg one large store 
and emporium for trade and commerce, and that its re 
sident population is yearly decreasing, owing to the many 
facilities offered by railway communication, &c., to the 
merchants and other business men to live at a distanee 
from their offices, and at the same time to be able toattend 
daily to their respective duties, it becomes a matter of great 
importance to perfect as much as possible a = and -safe 
mode of transit between the east and west end of London. 
It is therefore with this object in view that a railway has 
been combined with the proposed improvements, which can 
be made at a trifling additional cost. 

By the proposed plan, a street forty feet wide is pro- 
vided, which, lying between two rows of buildings, will 
answer all the purposes of trade, and be the means of 
clearing the Strand and other overcrowded thoroughtares. 
Should the-much-required bridge near St. Paul’s be built, 
it will then become necessary to make a wide approach to 
it from the west-end of New Cannon-street, which will at 
the same time serve as a connecting link between that 
street and the one proposed by this plan for the Thames 
Improvement, and thereby complete a perfectly new and 
wide thoroughfare from Westminster bridge into the heart 
of the City. The esplanade, covered as pro’ with 8 
Paxton roof of glass, will form a most delightful as weil as 
healthful promenade for thousands, who live at too great 
a distance to enable them frequently to enjoy the recreation 
afforded by the parks; and now that, by a recent act of 
the legislature. all steamers plying above bridge must, after 
August next, b~ smokeless, the very great and only objec- 
tion to such a walk has:by.that means been removed, and 
the shops facing the river may with the greatest safety ex- 
pose any goods for sale, without: fear of injury from such @ 
cause. In fact, there exists no doubt that when that act 
comes into force, the atmosphere on the river will be as 
pure as in the best streets of the west end. 

At present from the state of the river banks, barges can 
only approach the existing wharfs when the tide is nearly 
at its full height, and very soon become stranded, and re- 
main so until the next tide rises sufficiently to float them 
away; the consequence is, that-many of ‘them are 
to be dist, from 
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' ual labour. This inconvenience and 
of = ret A “atogether obviated by the floating basins. 
wich will at all times of the tide contain from seven toeight 
feet depth of water, and will therefore enable barges already 
unloaded to be laced at amy time by others, to be 
brought alongside the wharf while their cargoes are being 
wy wre to the entrances of the tidal basins can remain 

» for an hour and a half or two hours before and after 
high tide, #0 that from three to four hours will be available 
to clear the basins of all empty craft, and replace them by 
others laden, The entrances are to be thirty feet wide, to 
sve ample room for barges to pass in and out at the same 
Soom The floating basins are to be connected throughout 
the entire length, from Westminster bridge to St. Paul's 
bridge, so that the water opposite each of the wharfs will 
alwavs stand at the same level, and all tidal entrances can 
be open at the same time and for a similar period. — 

In addition to the advantages to be gained which are 
briefly stated in the foregoing deseri ytion, the storeage and 
whariage room along the river will be considerab] in- 
ereased on both sides, where it is much required, and has 
become most valuable. ’ ; 

The design for the Surrey side is so simple that it re- 
quires no further explanation than thatalready given, as it 
consists only of a broad road, the river lying on one side, 
and on the other a fine row of dwelling-houses and shops, 
with stores and wharfs connected therewith; and at the 
same time the distribution of the property will not im any 
way injure the existing interests, but by means of the 
proposed Sorting basins will tend to place the present pro- 
prietors of wharts in a far better position. — 

With regard to the effect these works will have on the 
river itself, it has been clearly proved before the several 
commissioners appointed to inquire into “The Embank- 
ment of the River Thames,” that the navigation and scour- 
ing power will be materially improved, and that it will be 
the means of making the river maintain a more uniform 
depth, and prevent the formation of shoals, which are con- 
stantly making their appearance, and obstructing the free 
navigation of the river at low tide. 

Should it be found desirable to have a minimum depth 
of water for the entire width of the river and along the 
quay walls, it can easily be effected by dredging. Ample 
provision is made in the plan to found the quay walls, at a 
sufficiently low level, to admit of such a deepening of the 
river. 

The cost of the works necessary to complete these im- 
provements has been carefully gone into in detail, and, 
allowing more than ordinary prices for the different descrip- 
tions of work, the total amount of the estimate, including 
every contingency, is under 1,500,0007. 

The annual ground rents of shops, warehouses, wharfs, 
&c., with the receipts derived from the railway, on a mo- 
derate calculation, amount to 100,0007. on 1,600,000. of 
outlay. 

It is needless to say anything further at present as to 
the merits of this design for the “Thames Improvement,” 
as it attains the object in view, viz., that of beautifying the 
river, without interfering with any vested interest, or 
without requiring any pecuniary aid from Government, 
and in addition will be the means of purifying the river, 
and tend considerably to improve the healthiness of a large 
district of the metropolis. 








A “GENTLEMAN AT LARGE” IN 

AUSTRALIA. 
Tur following extracts from a private Australian letter 
have been placed in our hands. We print them in 
the belief that they convey a striking and salutary 
moral to that large class of ‘‘fast’’ young men at home 
to which the much-suffering writer himself belonged. 
The writer of this letter was one of the numerous 
victims of an artificial society and a defective education 
—one of those gentlemen for whom, like Sir Harry 
Lester in the Game of Speculation, ‘‘society has 
created no employment,” who ‘‘ feel themselves fitted 
for everything, and so in reality are fitted for 
nothing.” 

However, our young friend has found out his own 
good qualities of heart and one on that broad and 
rugged field of pitiless competition, where the race is 
to the swift and the battle to the strong, and where a 
master of five or six languages is a poor match for a 
bullock-driver. Verily, in the working man’s do- 
minions straw-coloured kid gloves and patent-leather 
boots are at a sad discount, and the fine gentleman is 
a sorry substitute for the man without the gentleness. 

Melbourne, July 31st, 1853. 

Dear ——, I write this letter on board the Sir 
William Pfolkes, and purpose having it finished ready 
for immediate postage on [anding, for I expect to have 
but little spare time on my hands, it being my full in- 
tention to go to work as soon as possible after my 
arrival. I know you will be glad to receive my scrawl, 
80 I shall make no apology for it, disconnected, patched, 
and jumbled as it is. I think I may say that on the 
whole I manage to pass my time pretty agreeably, 
although a long sea voyage is necessarily very mono- 
tonous, and although 1 am labouring under the great 
disadvantage of sailing in an ‘‘ equality” ship, that is, all 
the passengers fare the same as to grub, although there 
may be a difference as to cabin accommodation. Each 
individual has to take his own rations to cook, and 
Wash up, &c., for himself. Each man knows he has 
i as much as another, ergo, he is as good as another. 

is leads to constant unpleasantness, and sometimes 
to pugilistic encounters. One great source of dis- 


comfort is, that we have but one small galley stove to 
cook all our meals at, the apparatus for culinary 
purposes of 111 emigrants being about the size of an 
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omiinary stove, as used in any private gentleman's 
house m France. You will vy imagine the con 
fusion attendant on such an arrangement. ur various 
scanty rations of flour, raisins, sugar, suet, and so 
forth, ate dealt out to us, and as often as we can We 
indulge in the luxury of a cake or a shouter pudding, 


by way of varying our diet of salt - pork, and | 


miserably inferior preserved meat. am become a 
proficient in the colianiry art, but more particularly in 
making bread, cakes, and puddings. Should I ever 
return to England, (which I pray God I may ") I think 
I shall be qualified totake the situation of ‘* Dolly Mop,” 
as I am able to wash up dishes, plates, &c., make beds, 
clean boots, knives, forks, and spoons, mend clothes, 
wash and iron shirts, darn stockings, and go through a 
variety of other little accomplishments too numerous 
to mention. I am sorry to say there is no discipline 
on board our ship, either amongst sailors or passengers, 
consequently might makes right, and the weakest joes 
to the wall, for we have a terrible rough lot on board 
I can give you no idea of the filthy, dirty manner in 
which our food is served out to us. Things are in 
comparably better conducted in any decent kennel or 
pigstye at home. Should you have any friends coming 
out, caution them against “equality” ships, and at the 
same time against the ‘Telegraph Line of Packets.” 
Intending emigrants should always take care to look 
out for a vessel whose agents are respectable men. Our 












erertion, bat cireumstances have bronght out the latent 
energy, and I feel equal to almost any undertaking 

None but thoee leaving the Fatherland can ever 
know the feelings created by meeting a veasel home 
ward bound. It was a lovely day as we floated along 
nearly becalmed. We were crossing the Line, and it 
was then we spoke a ship on her way te Liverpool 
Amongst all those of an affectionate and sensitive dis 
position there evidently existed a moet Intense excite 
ment as we approached each other, and when we ly 
with our yards laid back, broadside to broadeide. 1 had 
the most painful struggle to myself from 
openly shedding tears, indeed I never remember et 
periencing such atrial, Had I possessed the sole and 
exclusive right to any hole or corner I should have 
rushed in and cried bitterly. The remembrance of this 
meeting is and will fora long time be fresh in my 
memory Tt is a grief not to be described. It must 
be felt to be appreciated 

Now for Australia. When I was at the mines of 
Korong 1 heard a digger express his opinion that Aue 
tralia is a country “damned at both ends, and cursed in 
the middle.” Now, although «o fer as 1 have seen I 
dislike the country, yet I cannot go #0 far as thie man, 
for Australia, like every other country, has fits good as 
well as bad qualities. 1 find there exists a very gene 
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| ral dislike of the place, and with many a positive feel 


accommodation generally is very bad. During rainy | 


weather the water comes into my cabin at all parts, 
not only wetting me, but rotting everything in the place, 
bedding, clothes, &c. At times Tam obliged to sleep 
with a Mackintosh over me, so badly is the ship's round 
house put together. The captain refuses to fate any- 
thing done, notwithstanding that [ am a quarter. deck 
passenger, and have a right to a dry bunk ; malyré tout 
cela mon cher ami, my cabin is the rendezvous of all 
“‘good fellows,” on board, Here [nightly hold my levee. 
We smoke, chat, sing, and drink, not brandies and 
waters, but lime juice and water, for the Sir William 
Pfolkes is a teetotal ship, and there are no alcoholic 
beverages to be had. At the time I write this, the 
4th February, it is scorching weather, such as you have 
neverexperienced ; nevertheless I find no inconvenience 
therefrom, further than a slight irritation of the skin 
from prickly heat. We are within ten days sail of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and expect to be at Port Philip 
the latter end of March * * °° ©% * 


March 18th.--I cannot write to you so fully as I 
could wish, for nearly all my time is occupied taking 
stores, cooking, washing, mending, &c. I would that 
I could have given you a detailed account of the voyage, 
and various little incidents connected therewith, which, 
although trifling in themselves, would, I know, have 
been interesting to dear old ——, but I find it im- 
possible. Besides, we have run down south’ard to catch 
certain currents of wind, always blowing in a favourable 
direction, and I assure you it is no easy matter to write 
with a heavy sea on. 


During the passage we have had but little amure- 
ment in the way of fishing orshooting. We have seen 
several shark, bat only succeeded in capturing one. 
The said animal was taken with my hook. He was 
not very hungry, and played with the bait, a 3lb. piece 
of pork, for some time, consequently we had plenty of 
time to examine him in his native element. He measured 
six feet in length. Several of us caught albatross and 
Malay hawks, and both these birds are good eating. 
Two flying fish fell in the rigging. We saw myriads 
of them. 

Here we are within 350 miles of Port Philip, and, 
to our great annoyance, becalmed. It is time, how- 
ever, we arrived, for our provisions are rurming short. 
The fresh meat, salt fish, butter, tea, and raisins, are 
gone from our faze ‘‘slick entirely.” The beef, rice, 

our, and biscuits are bad. I assure you many of us 
are in a half famished state! Some of us carry the 
signs of starvation very plainly written on our faces. 
I now think I fare well, ay, sumptuously, if T have 
one mouldy biscuit and butter for breakfast, ditto for 
dinner, and rice or a piece of salt pork for supper. Now 
that we are so near the place of destination I am full 
of dishelief and despondency, although T am assured by 
those on board who have been to Australia, have te- 
turned to visit the old country, and are now on their 
way back again to Australia, that I shall fare badly if 
T do not make a fortune in five years atthe most. The 
bugbear continually haunting me, is the doubt as to 
whether the immense tide of emigration that is now 
setting in will not materially change the state of 
things. I go, however, determined to work, and 
shall take any situation, or set about any kind of work 
by which I can honestly gain a living. So far as self 
is concerned I am not ambitious, but I do wish to 
realize enough to enable me to return honourably to 
dear old England, or to be in a position to send for 
those who are pear and dear to me. Of my perse- 
verance T have no doubt, for already I am considered 
by both passengers and sailors to be one of the most 
industrious on board. I assure you I am quite vain on 
this score, I have been paid so many compliments. One 
old Trish gentleman said I should make a ‘‘ fine thrasure 
of a husband” for any woman, I was so ‘“‘industhrious.’ 
You cannot think, my dear friend, how I am changed. 
At one time I thought myself incapable of any real 














ing of disgust e crucl misrepresentations that have 
been told have much tended to create this latter feeling 
We have heard of people sleeping all the year rownd 
without any other covering than a single blanket 
It is a well known fact here that hundreds of strong 
healthy, hardy men are injured for life through this 
mode of living, and many die therefrom. 1 assure 
you T have felt frost here quite as intense, if not in 
tenser, than at home, and have been rather ¢ x pressive 
in my language when marching through the Black 
Forest in a storm of «now, hail, rain, and icy wind 
Here one is never safe from the bite of centipedes and 


| scorpions, even close to the town of Melbourne. and in 


the bush venomous snakes abound, not to «peak of 
lizards and guanos. This latter ‘“‘love of an animal” 
is in shape like a lizard, only much larger, sometimes 
measuring four feet in length, and as large round the 
body as a cat 

With regard to the climate T am assured by an old 
resident, and indeed by many others, that the thermo 
meter often varies thirty degrees in the course of 
twenty-four hours. Indeed this rust be the case, for 
the nights are often very frosty, and the sun shines out 
alinost intensely at noonday. Ax to Vietoria being a 
healthy place, I know that the medical men of Mel 
bourne ordered a friend of mine to leave it, and go to 
some spot where the air was drier, and the tempera 
ture more even. Dysentery is very prevalent here ; 
many die of it, and many suffer repeated attacks 
The hot winds are dreadful. The flies also are a great 
nuisance. It is wonderful the annoyance created by 
these insects ; each one seems bent upon making hia 
way right under the eyelid to the ball of the eye 
Fleas and lice abound Ax for mosquitoes, to see the 
result of their bites on the physiogs of some people, 
you would declare the bites to be in a bad stage of 
small pox Another pleasing appurtenance to the 
colony is what the ‘old hands” term the Brick Fields 
My word, this is certainly delightful. It consiets of a 
cloud of flinty sand, gravel, and dust blown about by 
fierce winds to the height of some thirty feet, and is 
80 dense that a man walking a yard distant from any 
object, say a bullock dray, is unable to see either cattle 
er dray whilst the ‘‘brick field” is raging. At all times 
the dust is dreadful, and in summer the heat is intense, 
In the province of Victoria one may journey some 
thirty miles without finding a water hole, and when 
found, probably the water is bad, being salt, sweet, 
brackish, and altogether very unpalatable. Although 
a good supply of water may be had from holes during 
winter, in consequence of excessive rains, yet in sum- 
mer these are dry. It is a curions fact that hitherto it 
has been found useless to sink welle at this district, 
notwithstanding that at Sydney, Adelaide, and other 
places in the colony, they are common as at home. Tn 
consequence of the scarcity of water, sheep stations, 
cattle stations, and townships, are necessarily far dis 
tant. Indeed, with the exception of the gold fields, 
Victoria seems to be the least favoured part of Aus 
tralia. At Melbourne, as at the diggings, we are 
obliged to buy water, and at a very dear rate. At 
Korong the price is 38. 6d per bucketfull, and has to 
be fetched a distance of six miles. On my way to and 
from the diggings the water I nsed for ten (the univer 
sal bush drink) was generally taken from a wheel rut, 
or a hole made by the traffic of horses or bullocks, the 
colour of the said beverage being a deep rich brown, 
the component parts being rain water, mud, gum leaf, 
rotten sticks, liquid manure, strongly flavoured of cattle 
guano. The proportions necessarily depend on the 
wetness of the season and distance of encampment from 
the roads. I am not aware that any chemical analysia 
has yet been made. Information on this subject would 
he very interesting to intending emigrants. ‘‘ They 
say there's bread and work for all.” I know there's 


flour, at any rate if a man does not go too far into the 
bush, and has the wherewithal to purchase the same. 
I knew one party at the diggings who lived (from ne- 
cossity) on meat for three weeks. 


1 know many 
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of it here. 


at Korong existed on tea for a length of time. 


What will loving mammas say when assured that 
common occurrence for men to be without 
food for two or three days? Nobody thinks anything 
Pity and sympathy are words uot to be 
found in the colonial dictionary. 

Formerly men were not content to find gold by the 
half pound weight, even in many instances per diem. 
Now, aman who gets his twelve ounces in the same 
time is considered to be making good wages. Where 
one is doing this, hundreds are only getting that sum 
per week, All diggers are complaining. Men save 
up their earnings to take them to the diggings. They 
go! they dig! they come back beggars. 

Emigrants are flocking in by thousands almost 
daily. Capitalists, mechanics, and the really hard 
working of the labouring classes, are alone wanted 
here, ‘The market is overstocked with others. Litera- 
ture and education are at a discount. A master of 
five or six languages is a poor match for a bullock- 
driver! One great evil of this district is, that the 
lands are in the hands of ‘‘lags’ (convicts) and 
These men are, for the most part, very 
wealthy ; consequently, they carry the sway. ‘‘ Un- 
lock the lands,” is the universal cry, and unless this 
appeal be responded to, there will be a fearful amount 
of misery ; and, indeed, this may lead to a revolution. 
At the present time, land up the country for agricul- 
tural purposes is sold in sections of not less than a 
Again, no man can take a sheep run 
without a capital of some thousands. How different 
things would be if the land were sold at a low rate, 
and in small allotments, as in America. Land in the 
neighbourhood of Melbourne fetches from 2/. 10s, to 
121. per square foot. The average price is 71. per foot! 
An acre of land was sold for 70001. by public auction. 
It was unbuilt on, and, I believe, uncultivated. The 
country around is very woody, On my way to the 
Korong diggings, 170 miles up the country, the road, 
after the first twenty miles, is nearly all bush. The Black 
Forest is thirty-five miles in breadth, and I doubt not 
originally ran to the Bendigo (properly Bandycosh), a 
distance of 110 miles from town. The forest, passing 
by Bullock Creek, the Soddon, and MacIntyre’s, is 
nearly forty miles through, and the scrub is pretty 
thick. A nice prospect to have to clear a square mile 
of this land. Land at Sydney, and other civilized 
places, is sold in reasonable quantities. 

Whilst on board the Sir William Ffolkes, I made 
one of a party of five who proposed to go to the 
After being on shore some fourteen days, I 
found no prospect of starting. The pack could not 
I, therefore, set off by myself to 
walk to Korong, a distance of 160 miles. I will give 
you a faithful account of my journey. I left Mel- 
bourne about three o'clock, p.m., on a Saturday after- 
noon, carrying my swag, consisting of my calico tent, 
blankets, hook-pot, pannikin, axe, &e. &c.—in all, 
weighing 50 lbs. L arrived at Keilor, a distance of 
ten miles, about dark. There | could get no bed ; so, 
by advice, | pushed on a mile further, where, 1 was 
told, I could get a shake down for the night. By this 
time it had come on to rain, There was no moon, 
neither were the stars out. I blundered along, how- 
ever, over a partly-finished colonial road. I reached 
the place where I tlattered myself I was going to roost, 
and civilly asked if I could have a bed. Apropos, a 
bed means room to lay on the ground. Blankets are 
not found, or covering of any sort generally, Every 
digger carries his own. I must tell you, that before 
leaving Melbourne I had been assured, that once fairly 
out of town, I should meet with kindness and hospi- 
tality everywhere. The sequel will show you the 
truth of the statement. My inquiry had a marvellous 
and unaccountable, although by no means agreeable 
effect ; for I was saluted with such abuse, such blas- 
phemous oaths, and such a tirade of epithets as a 
Billingsgate fish-fag, or a St. Giles’s costermonger, 
might have blushed to have heard. ‘True, rich, racy, 
genuine colonial swearing—and colonists can, and do, 
swear ‘‘a few.” Finding that if I did not at once 
move on I should be made a target for revolver prac- 
tice, I steered for some lights in the distance. Trust- 
ing to the Fates to befriend me, I shortly found myself in 
the midst of tents of men working on the roads. I went 
up to a camp fire, and having stated the above circum- 
stances to those round about, I asked if there was any 
place where I could get a bed. I was told there was 
none. Well, thought I to myself, if this is the begin- 
ning of my experience of the delights of Australian 
life, I should certainly wish to know what the wind-up 
will be. Here Lam in the midst of Keilor plains, the 
rain is coming down pretty heavily, and has com- 
menced at an hour which promises it will continue all 
night. It ispitch dark; 1 don’t know an inch of my 
road. The plain is now one huge swamp; there is not 
a tree near, or a pole to be had—ergo, I can't piteh 
my tent. Iam cold, hungry, wet, and tired. If I 
go on I shall, in every probability, be worse off: am 
likely to be ‘stuck up” (colonial phraseology for being 
stopped and robbed by bushrangers). Certes, I am 
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in a pretty pickle; I may not even remain here and 
ait by this fire all night. 

Whilst I was thus chewing the cud of reflection over 
all my troubles, my packet of tea came undone, and 
out fell the contents, Dame Fortune was determined 








to spite me, for not only had I to lament the loss of 
my tea—a very necessary part of my evening meal 
and the morrow’s breakfast— but this accident was the 
cause of my meeting with a second edition of abuse 
from an old convict, who was in a pleasing state of 
liquor. After some parleying, I was told that I 
might sleep in one of the tents. I joyfully embraced 
the offer. I was shown into my abode for the night, 
and a lovely place it was: an English horse would die 
of influenza or grief in a month with such accommoda- 
tion. The only occupant of this apartment was a 
broken-down Liverpool linen-draper: he kindly offered 
me some cold tea and dry bread, after partaking of 
which, I made my bed on the ground. I had just 
turned in, and had promised myself a few hours’ rest, 
when in comes another lodger, as drunk as hocussed 
colonial liquor could make him—and all liquor retailed 
is well loaded here. This individual, according to his 
own account, had imbibed some forty ‘‘ nobblers” 
(half glasses) of alcoholic stuff, and after picking a 
quarrel with his ‘‘ mate,” he began at me. He was a 
Scotchman, and in the genuine lingo gave me edition 
number three. However, to cut the matter short, I 
managed to remain there all night. 

The effects of having been so long cooped up on 
board ship, without exercise, began now to be felt. 
My feet pained me gr Ae! ; I had noclean thin 
of any kind with me, having left my knapsack to 
forwarded per dray, consequently, when I abandoned 
what vestiges yet remained to me of my socks, I felt 
it the more. After various mishaps, I reached . 
of which place I knew the Commissioner and J. P. A 
nice object I looked, to present myself to any one— 
dirty, ragged, unshorn, unwashed, and uncombed. 
My boots, of course, had been cut all over to ease my 
torn and lacerated feet. I stayed some time with my 
friend at the diggings—just long enough for me to 
learn that few were doing any good there. TI left on 
the 17th of May (my birth-day) to come down. I had 
24s. in my pocket to take me a distance of 160 miles : 
no bread to be had, and flour 14d. per Ib., tea 6s. per 
lb., sugar 2s. per lb., mutton 6d. per lb., the latter 
article being the same price all over the colony, and at 
three stations out of every four not to be purchased in 
less quantities than a hind or fore quarter. Australian 
mutton is generally tough stuff to tackle, being scraggy, 
grisly, ill-fed, and tasteless. One pound weight of 
good English mutton is worth two of Australian. 
Meat keeps no time here, and is quite —— put 
on the bush fire whilst yet warm with animal life. I 
myself have eaten it thus, and what is worse still, have 
unwittingly partaken of a sheep that has died of the 
rot, and of a bullock that has been worked to death 
on the roads. Such meat is often sold up the country. 

But I am digressing ; so here goes again to my story. 
When I had come some eighty miles on my way down 
I found myself without so much as would purchase a 
loaf (a 41b. loaf costs 4s.). My mate and I were think- 
ing we should have to take a stroll round our little tent 
and a smoke by way of dinner and supper, when pro- 
videntially we obtained a job to unload a dray bogged 
in a crab hole. So far so good, but the morrow. The 
morrow came, however, and with it work on the roads 
—quarrying! At it we went, from sunrise to sunset. 
We were encamped on a bleak plain, the rain fell 
heavily, mixed with sleet of hail and snow. A cold 
rain wind blew incessantly a perfect hurricane. It froze 
sharp for some days. The nights and mornings were 
very cold, and, to add to our misery, our tent blew 
down in the middle of one of these tempestuous nights, 
and the remaining portion of our grub, purchased from 
proceeds of unloading the dray, was soaked in mud and 
water, having been dragged out of the tent by a pos- 
sum, who must have been a lunatic to have taken up 
his abode in such a wild neighbourhood. Our lucifers 
were wet, we could raise no fire, not even a pipe to be 
done; and during the time we were working this 
quarry, four days and a half, we were for the most part 
without the means of cooking any food, the rain fell so 
incessantly as to render it impossible to light a fire ex- 
cept at intervals. As far as the actual work goes I 
rather liked it, although sand and ironstone is hard 
stuff to peck. Ask, in England, if quarrying is not 
hard work? Ask if quarrymen are not paid high wages, 
and then you can answer those who would say I am 
lazy, or not strong enough, and so forth. Water was 
in our quarry, and ice on it, when we went to work, 
wet, cold, and hungry. Jt is sickening to work on an 
empty stomach, It is hard to endure cold under such 
circumstances. J suffered much dwring this four days. 
My mate and myself were very wretched. We pushed 
on for Melbourne amidst more snow, hail, starvation, 
and misery. On one occasion the rain had fallen so 
heavily that the ground was like a swamp; we 
managed, however, to get a fire, and sat by it all that 
night. For two days we had only one pound of bread 
between two of us, and this whilst I was walking from 
fifteen miles upwards daily, and carrying a swag weigh- 
ing fifty pounds, with my feet torn and lacerated in a 
dreadful manner, (I have now been down two months 
and my feet yet show the marks of sores.) When I 
reached Melbourne I pledged some clothes to pay for 
beds and food. _I was days before I felt at all strong. 
Circulation was so slow I could not get warm for a 
long time. During two months I never once took my 
clothes off ; during six weeks of that time my feet were 











never once dry. Since I have been down to Melbourne 
I have been working at quarrying, at sinking a well, 
at rough carpentering (making a pigsty), i 
and so forth. 

Most of the Government employés here are y 
gentlemanly fellows. We have a few from the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrave-square and from Cadogan-place, 
rather fast men, but all in a correct way, nothing loud, 
all in good taate. There is as good society and as 
much amusement at C——, in the way of music, 
soirées, &c., a8 in any country town at home. 


OUR SANITARY CONDITION, 


THERE is nothing new to report on the progress of the 
cholera, except that at Dundee, where, since the out- 
break, sixty-four persons have died, it seems on the 
increase ; and that two emigrant ships, the Kossuth 
and the Guiding Star, put into Queenstown and Bel- 
fast, early in the week, with cholera on board. We 
still hear, indeed, of cases, here and there; the most 
notable localities in England being Soham, in Cam. 
bridgeshire, where thirty-seven persons have died, and 
Luton, where seven have perished, On the whole the 
violence ot the epidemic has abated, although it occu- 
pies a larger territory than ever. 

The health of London has not improved, as regards 
cholera. The results are summed up in the usual re- 
port of the Registrar-General. 

“The number of deaths from all causes registered in 
London in the week that ended on Saturday was 1112; in 
the previous week it was 1144. In the ten weeks corre. 
sponding to last week of the years 1843-62 the average 
number was 1001, which, with a correction for increase of 
population, becomes 1101. Hence it appears that the 
mortality of last week slightly exceeded the estimated 
amount. 

“Cholera continues to make progress, though its rate of 
increase is not rapid. The deaths referred to it last week 
were 102, In the last four weeks the numbers rose as fol- 
lows; 45, 83, 99, and 102; in the same periods diarrhea 
and dysentery were fatal in 55, 48, 43, and 42 cases, show- 
ing a constant decrease. Of the 102 deaths by cholera, 11 
occurred in the West Districts, 9 in the North, 2 in the 
Central, 21 in the East, and 59 in the South districts. 

“ London is situated in a basin, through the bottom of 
which the Thames flows ; and it was discovered during the 
epidemic of 1848-9 that the rate of mortality by that dis- 
ease was nearly in the inverse ae pl ot the elevation 
of the ground on which the dwellings of the inhabitants 
stood. The same relation between the rates of mortality 
at different elevations, though the deaths have been com- 
paratively few, has hitherto been observed in the present 
epidemic. 

“The mortality from cholera in the districts at an ave- 
rage elevation of less than 20 feet above Trinity high 
water-mark has been 31 in 100,000 inhabitants; in the 
districts of an average elevation of 20 and below 40 feet 
(20—40 feet) the mortality has been 16 in 100,000; at an 
elev@tion of 40—60 feet the mortality has been 11 in 
100,000; at 60—80 it has been only 4; at 80—100 only 3. 
Marylebone at an average elevation of 100 feet is the only 
exception to the law; the mortality has been there 13 in 
100,000, At Hampstead, where the elevation may be put 
at 350 feet, there has hitherto been no death from cholera. 
Exceptional circumstances disturb the average in par- 
ticular distriets; but it is a general rule that the danger of 
dying of cholera, and of all plagues, diminishes within cer- 
tain limits in proportion as the dwellings of the population 
are raised above the level of the sea.” 

A table is appended to the report, which shows this 
at a glance. 

Mortality by Cholera in the Houses of London at various 
































elevations. 
. Deaths to 
: Deaths from | 109,000 Inhabitants, 
Average Donal Cholera 
Elevations ti oF 1951 in the Ten |-— | owen 
in teet, |" * Weeks ending | (>) .oryeq, | Caleulated 
October 29. “| series, 
350 feet} 11,986 0 0 2 
100 ,, | 157,696 20 13 6 
80—100 ,, 262,286 9 3 6 
6o— 80 ,, 118,992 5 4 8 
w— 6 , 513,588 55 1l 10 
2— 4 ” | 439,193 70 16 16 
20 |, | 859,496 264 31 31 
Under 350 feet | 2,362,236 423 18 18 
1 2 3 4 6 


The series, col. 5, was obtained by dividing 31, the rate 
of mortality in the lowest terrace, successively by 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 17, in conformity with the law laid down in the 
Report on Cholera. 

Last week the births of 847 boys and 811 girls, in 
all 1658 children, were registered in London, The 
average number in eight corresponding weeks of the 
years 1845-52 was 1428, 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the barometer in the week was 29°833 in. 
The mean temperature of the week was 48°9 deg., 
which is 2°8 deg. above the average of the same week 
in 38 years. The mean daily temperature rose above 
52 deg. on Tuesday and Wednesday, which is about 
6 deg. above the average. The wind blew from the 
south-east. 





THE STRIKES. ; 
THE vast population of factory operatives in Lancashire 
anaiianes ike, and at present there is no fair 
prospect of a settlement, at Glossop, the 
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masters talk of revoking the 10 per cent. advance which 
they had given. There has been no strike at Blackburn 
vet: but it is thought the masters would not fail to 
take advantage of any vietory which might be gained 
at Preston, and the other towns. The colliers have 
not returned to work at Wigan. In Manchester the 
dvers and fustian workers have gone back to work at 
old prices. ‘The operatives gallantly support their 
brethren on strike. 

The Preston men received 3001. more last week than 
in the preceding week; the contributions having 
amounted to 20001. 

The seamen at the northern ports have hitherto been 
held back from a strike. They have entered into 
amicable communication with the owners, and a 
friendly settlement of differences seems probable. Here 
the struggle is not for wages; but for a certain control 
over the manning of the ships. 


THE BURNHAM ABBEY MURDER. 


Moses Hatto, the groom of Mr. Goodwin, has been 
committed to prison on the Coroner's warrant, the jury 
having found a verdict of “ wilful murder” against him. 
The closing sitting of the yury was held on Tuesday, 
and the various circumstances were stated to them which 
warranted the verdict. Thus, Mr. Goodwin stated that 
neither his bed-candle, nor the rushlight from which he 
lit it, had been prepared for him on the night of the 
murder; clearly showing that the housekeeper had not 
completed her day’s work when the attack was begun. 
Then the plate had not been taken up stairs. Dr. Roberts, 
a medical man, showed that there was a bruise on Hatto’s 
forehead, and several wounds on his hands; but the for- 
mer, Hatto said, had been caused by a stick springing up, 
and the latter by naptha. Both his assertions were sus- 
tained. A broken poker with human hair on it was found 
under the fire-grate in the bedroom. There were spots, 
probably blood, on Hatto’s wide-awake, and on his trou- 
sers, but then he had been employed to fetch water to ex- 
tinguish the fire, and he had helped the next day to carry 
down the fragments of the body. Bunce said, that aroused 
by the noise in the yard, he went out, and thinking some 
one was there, posted Hatto outside the gate while he 
went round the yard. Tatto left his post, and most un- 
accountably got into a pool of water, the drainings of a 
dung-heap. This led, of course, to the washing of his 
trousers. These trousers were found to have spots on 
them, and Dr. Taylor, the {well-known chemist, said 
they were spots of blood, but appeared to have been there 
some time; he added, that the manure water would make 
them look like old spots. It also came out that Hatto had 
ridden his master’s horse on the Thursday night after the 
murder over to Maidenhead. Why, was not known. It 
was thought, to destroy some inconvenient proofs. The 
articles stolen from Mr. Goodwin are insignificant. 
Perhaps the most important evidence against Hatto is, 
that the murder must have been either completed in the 
kitchen, or begun there, and finished up stairs ; but er 
any circumstances, it is a matter of certainty that, 
the victim did not seream through fright, Hatto must 
have heard the struggle, as his bedroom was near at hand. 
This is all the material evidence at present collected, 
and on this evidence Hatto has been sent to prison. 








CRIMINAL RECORD. 


THe police courts furnish the usual stories of crime, and 
illustrate fearfully the habits of the lowest classes. 

There have been three cases of wife-heating—one almost 
amounting to murder. A loud quarrel in the lodgings of 
Patrick M‘Namara is suceeeded by a heavy fall. The 
neighbours, who know the fellow habitually ill-uses his 
wife, are alarmed. At length an old woman, oppressed by 
the quiet, knocked at the door. Receiving no answer she 
tried the door and found it locked. Hearing a faint moan 
inside she burst the door open and found the wife dread- 
fully wounded and apparently dying. M*‘Namara was 
arrested at a beershop, with the blood on his hands. He 
said it had all happened through his wife’s tongue that she 
hai got what she had, and if she had got as much more it 
would have served her right. Mr. Yardley remanded the 
savage. 

In the second ease, John Wilson, a wood-cutter, seized 

hold of his wife by the hair and dragged her up and down 
the place, she having at the same time her infant, only 
three months’ old, in her arms. He kicked her upon the 
side and punched her upon the head, and taking off the 
thin shoes which he had on, called out for his heavy boots. 
On the previous night he (prisoner) ill-used her in a very 
s-rious way, by beating and kicking and smashing nearly 
everything in the room, for no other reason than that of 
her having expended a few pence out of 5s. which she had 
obtained on pledge for his evat. She had been recently 
¢nfined, and was still suffering from the ill-usage whic 
she had suffered from her brutal partner. The two daugh- 
ters of the brute made similar charges. Maria Jones in- 
terfered—* For God’s sake, don’t murder her; you'll kill 
your wife, and you know she has only just been confined.” 
He continued to drag her along, and called for his nailed 
shoes and a chopper. At length a policeman hearing that 
& woman was being murdered in Burn’s-place, went there, 
and found a mob of nearly 200 persons assembled. He 
saw Wilson standing over his wife as if in the act of strik- 
ing her with his clenched fist. For the assault upon his 
wite Wilson was sent to hard labour in the House of Cor- 
— for four months, in each of the other cases 26 or 16 
aaves, 
Mr. A’Beckett surprised a coffee-house keeper, named 
Reason, by sentencing him to six months’ hard labour for 
breaking ‘a chair over the head of his wife. It was his 
custom of an evening. 

In the district of the Thames over which Mr. Yardley 
presides, two shocking cases occurred on Monday. Two 

rican sailors quarrelled, whereupon one of them, 
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{ | 
| appropriately named Stickman, stabbed his adversary | 


| three times. Mr. Yardley said, if the two seamen had ex- 
most probably excused, or passed over with a slight fine ; 


using knives against each other. It was a most savage 
and atrocious practice. He fined the prisoner 5/.; and, in 
default of payment, sentenced him to two months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Margaret Adams, an unfortunate, broke a thick tumbler 
over the face of Casey, a sailor. The woman first attempted 
to rob him. Two months’ imprisonment. 

David Sullivan has been committed for trial, on a 
charge of biting off the lip of Timothy Leaky. It was 
done in a drunken row, at a public house in Rosemary- 

e. 

Robert Langley married a young woman of Odiham, in 
Hants. She brought him 1007. He had not been married 
seven weeks before he left his wife penniless. Found 
again, she preferred a complaint to the police. The ma- 

strate was the Honourable George Capel Norton; and 

eeling to the full the impropriety of deserting a wife, he 
ordered Langley to give up 40/. out of 45/. found on him, 
or go to prison. Langley gave up the money. 

Two swell mobsmen have been charged with committing 
robberies at railway stations. One was James MacGregor. 
Wilham Fisher, a detective officer attached to the railway, 
said, that on Monday afternoon last, he was on duty on the 
railway, near the terminus, King’s-cross, when he saw the 
raggens attempt to pick a lady's pocket. Fisher watched 

im, and on the arrival of the train from York, the porters 
removed the luggage from the carriages, and the prisoner 
proceeded to a portmanteau, and was about to take it 
away when Fisher seized him, and took him to the station- 
house. On his road thither, the prisoner said, “1 suppose 
we can settle this business on the quiet; I don't mind a 
dragger; I'd rather do that than spout you in the 
court.” In answer to a question from the bench, Fisher 
said the term “ dragger” meant three months’ im- 
»risonment, with hard labour, in the house of correction. 

prisoner said nothing in his defence, and he was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
The other was Charles Williams—a more ingenious pro- 
fessor. Williams was in a crowd at the Eastern Counties 
Railway station. Suddenly a woman called out to her 
husband that Williams had just picked her pocket. The 
husband seized Williams, but assuming a dignified air he 
said, “she must have dropped it,” and the hushand let 
him go. But Charles Rees, a railway porter, saw his left 
hand at the lady's pocket, and seized hold of him. Where- 
upon he said, in broken English, “ That he was a gentle- 
man and going to Lea-bridge.” He struggled hard, and 
said, “he would not go with Rees,” who, however, while 
dragging him away, saw him drop the purse. Committed 
for trial. 

An impudent thief, who gave the name of Henry Devine, 
but withheld his address and occupation “out of regard 
for his family,” was brought up at Bow-strect on Saturday, 
charged with stealing a quantity of plate from Mr. J. 
Chapman, the bookseller, 142, Strand. About two o'clock 
one day the housemaid saw the prisoner coolly walk down 
from the drawing-room, and out into the street ; she called 
out to her master, who at once set off after him. The 

prisoner ran off at full speed, but Mr. Chapman, attracted 
- the glitter of his own plate, with which the thief in his 
flight was now strewing the street, ran faster after him, 
and eventually tripped him up on his face on the pave- 
ment. On appearing before the magistrate, —< said, 
with the greatest effrontery, he “merely took the plate to 
enable him to raise money sufficient to go to Australia, 
and intended to reimburse Mr. Chapman when he got to 
the gold diggings.” He considered he had been very badly 
used by Mr. Chapman, who, instead of offering him a 
glass of ale after his fall, had seized him by the throat, 
and nearly choked him. He considered “such conduct 
anything but gentlemanly, but was willing to forget and 
forgive, if Mr. Chapman on his part would do the same.” 
Mr. Henry committed him for trial. 

A little girl has been murdered at Loscoe, Derby- 
shire, by her grandmother, an old woman of sixty, by 
name Ann Martin. She took the child from its you 
uncle, who was nursing it, and threw it into a we 
at the back of the garden. The old woman said, on being 
questioned, that “the devil had tempted her to drown the 
child,” and began to cry, saying, “Oh, dear! whatever 
made me do it?” A verdict of wilful murder was found 
against her at the coroner's inquest. The murdered infant 
was an illegitimate child of her daughter. 

A little girl, twelve years old, was left in the care of a 
lonely cottage, near Dunster, Somerset. A young man, 
named Bailly, was in the house. When the girl’s mother 
and brother returned, the daughter was not there. A 
search was instituted, and the body of the girl, with the 
throat cut, was found in an adjoming barn. Bailly has 
decamped. 


“ DOVERING,” AND OTHER CITY 
MYSTERIES, 

At the close of the night charges at the Guildhall, on 
Thursday, about twenty waiters, who were engaged to at- 
tend the Lord Mayor’s banquet, applied to Str P. Laurie 
for his assistance and advice under the following cireum- 
stances :—They stated they were engaged by Mr. Burrell 
(who held the contract), of the Bridge House Hotel, to 
attend the banquet at Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s day, on 
the understanding that they were to be paid 6s. each for 
their services, but, after performing their very arduous 
duty, Mr. Burrell’s brother had paid them only 5s. each, 
which they received in part payment, and, on expostulat- 
ing with him, he told them to summon Mr. Burrell for the 
balance, which they were unwilling to do if they could 
avoid it, as it would entail an enormous expense upon Mr. 
Burrell, besides causing them to lose much of their time. 

Sir P. Laurie—How many are there of you in this po- 
sition ? 


A Waiter.—There are eighty of us in all; but the pecu- 








changed a few blows with the fists, that would have been | 


but persons, could not be allowed in this country to be | 
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Another Waiter And there was not the shghtest oom- 
plaint against us, for we were al) sober 

First Waster.Sober! 1 should thank so, for all we had 
during the 16 hours we were there was one half pant af 
beer and soame meat; but we had no kniwes to cut at with. 
( Laughter.) 

Sur P. Laurie.— But bad you no wine? 

Second Waiter..Yh dear no, Sur 
after ut for that. (Laughter.) 

Sur FP. Laune.—What became 
then ? 

Third Waiter Mh they were collected by the wineme n, 
and went into the cellar for what we call “ Dover. 

Sir P. Laurie. W hat do you mean / 

Third Waiter. W hy, Sur, the half bottles are used to 
fill up others, which are sent up to table again as unopened 


we had to go up Mr 
the dinner to bx engaged, 
lay after to be pad, besdes beang in 
jock in the mornang wotal 12 ef might 
the hall; so that we have lost three 


nm the day we 


} as 


5 the y looked too sharp 


of the opened bottles, 


bottles; and that is what we call “ Dovering (Remew eet 
laughter.) 
Sir P. Laurie. Well, I beheve Mr. Burrell is a very 


honourable and upright man, and I do not think he would 
break his word; so you had better apply once more to hun 
personally 

Fourth Waiter.—He promised us a good dinner, but we 
never got it (Laughter. ) 

Sir P. Laurie.—W hat was the number of waiters there 
on Wednesday ? 

Second W aiter.—There were 80; and it is customary to 
have 100; but we had less on this occamen and a great 
deal more company. 

Fifth Waiter.— And we all had distinguishing collars to 
our coats, and because some of us did not return them, 
which is a very unusual thing, a shilling was deducted for 
it in each instance 

Sir P. Laurie.—I am sorry you should have had any 
dispute with Mr. Barrell, but as it is not a criminal case 
can only recommend you to apply again to Mr. Burrell, or 
go at once to the County Court, 

The waiters then retired. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Queen, living still at Windsor, opened the thea 
trical season, on Thursday, with Henry V. A gay 
company were present at the performance, Mr. Phelps 
being the hero of the night 

The King of the Belgians, the Count of Flanders 
and his sister, left Windsor Castle, on Saturday. The 
Duke and Duchess of Brabant remain. 


The meeting at the Mansion House to organise a ma- 
chinery for erecting a memorial of the Great Exhilition of 
1851, and making a statue of Prince Albert, a “ principal 
feature” in the monument, was held on Monday. 
three hundred persons attended : 
being the Bishop of Oxford. The speaking was not worth 
reporting. A committee to carry out the objects of the 
meeting was appointed. Nearly 60001, is already sub- 
scribed. Among the subscribers are the Earl of Aberdeen, 
601.; the Duke of Norfolk, 1001.; the Duke of Sutherland, 
601. ; Lord J. Ruseell, 60/.; the Lord Mayor (treasurer), 
601.; Marquis of Breadalbane, 601.; Karl Spencer, 501. ; 
Lord Ashburton, 50/.; the Duke of Bedford, 501.; the 
Marquis of Westminster, 50/7; the Duke of Argyll, 301; 
Mr. W. Beckett (Leeds), 100/.; Lord Campbell, 10l.; 
Mr. Brunel, C.E., 601.; Sir J. Bayley, 607., &e. 

We understand that a meeting of the English residents 
and visitors will be held on Tuesday next, the 16th, at 
Meurice’s Hotel, for the purpose of contributing to the 
testimonial to the memory of the late Lieutenant Bellot. 
Subseriptions are already being collected by a provisional 
committee, and there is every reason to believe that the 
meeting will be both numerous and influential.—Galig- 
nani. 

The statuettes sent in by the artists who had been in- 
vited to compete for the execution of the Wellington 
Memorial at Manchester, have been on private view for 
two days at the Royal Manchester Institution. The com- 
mittee have selected a square pedestal and statuette sent 
in by Mr. Noble, the sculptor who produced the Peel 
statue in Salford. The Duke is attired as a civilian, and 
the greatest simplicity of treatment pervades the whole, 
both pedestal and statue. There are four figures upon 
bases that are projected from the corners of the pedestal, 
and bas-reliefs ailcaanmed its four faces, two represent- 
ing the Duke's victories, and two great civic scenes in his 
life—the Congress at Vienna, and his appearance before 
the Commons at the Peace of 1814. 


Some 
the chief person present 





At a General Assembly of Royal Academicians, held on 
Monday, Mr. John Everett Millais was duly elected an 
Associate. . 

Mr. RK. Handyside, Solicitor-General for Scotland, is 
appointed one of the Lords Justiciary of the Outer Court, 
in the room of Lord Anderson; Mr. James Craufurd, 
Sheriff-Depute of Perthshire, is appointed Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, in the room of Mr. Wandyside. 

The office of Uleter King-at-Arms has been conferred om 
the distingushed genealogist, topographer, antiquarian, and 
general scholar, Mr. John Bernard Burke. ~ Globe. 

It is said that instead of allowing the Earl of Eglinton 
to remain Lord Rector of Glasgow for two years, the usual 
prectice, Mr. Alfred Tennyson will be put forward to op- 
pose his formal re-election. 

The Duke of Norfolk has accepted the office of President 
of the Surrey Archeological Society. The Earl of Elles- 
mere, the Bishop of Winchester, and Mr. Freshfield, M.P., 
have become vice-presidents. It is proposed to hold the 
inaugural meeting in Southwark during the month of 
January next. 

The foundation stone of the monument about to be 
erected to the memory of Dr. Moir, of Musselburgh 
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(© Delta’) was laid on Tuesday on the site at the end of 
Bridge-street im that town, 
The residence of the late Fennimore Cooper, the novelist, 


at Albany, recently converted into an hotel, was burned 
down by the act of an incendiary on the 21st ultimo. 
M. Michelet being in a bad state of health, arising from 


close application to his literary labours, is about to leave 
Pa tor Nice, where he will spend the winter. 

Mr. James Wilson, the member for Westbury, and the 
Secretary to the Treasury, has been, during the week, on 
a t to Mr. Williana Brown, M.P., at his seat, Rich- 
i Liverpo 

| vio Mr. HL. Nicholson, of St. Mary's-road, Islington, 
and Furnival’s-inn, has by his will bequeathed the sum of 
L001, to the Law Society for the Benetit of the Widows 
and Children of Professional Men, and a» similar sum to 
the Law Clerks’ Society in aid of the objects of the associa. 
tion. 

Catherine Hayes has been very successful on the Pacific 
shore, and it is stated that she haw sent home 50,000 
dollars for the purchase of an estate, —New York Herald. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the old lady who travels round 
the world, is now in San Francisco. 

It is stated that General Arista, as he had recovered 
from his malady, purposes proceeding to. the Danube to 
Witness the military operations between the Russian and 
Turkish arnnes, 

Dr. Pertz, the head librarian of the Royal Library at 
Berlin, has returned from his tour in England, undertaken 
for the purpose of examining if the prinerpal libraries con- 
termed any materials that might assist hom im the farther 

r ution of his great work, Monumenta Germania 
Historica. The most valuable result of Dr. Pertz’s in- 
quires in England consists, we understand, in his having 

tained ® transeript of the Chronieon Placentinum, 
which is of great importance, for the times of the Emperors 

Frederick Land LL, and the original of which is in the 
British Museum. 





Several deaths of persons more or less known to the 
pe have recently occurred. The Honourable Ceeil 

wwileas, Member for Clonmel, unable to recover from the 
od by the death of his father, Lord Cloneurry, 
{ Mr. Bickham Eseott, once member for 
VW ester, cied on the 4th instant, Lady Langford, 
I yin the sea at Balbriggan, was drowned last week. 
i! Nesham, aged 86, who, when a middy, saved the 
lives of more than one Frenchman in the Revolution, is 
also dead 


Lady 


on Sunaay. 


Ad 


Power, widow of Sir John Power, and niece of 
Henry Grattan, died at Kilkenny yesterday se’nnight, in 
her seventy-seventh vear. 

An inquiry, with a view to the framing of a new scheme 
for the Free Grammar School at Hemsworth, Yorkshire, 
has been « lL by the Master of the Rolls. 

Vice Chancellor Page Wood has decided that the 
Methodist Chapel at Birstal shall be under the control of 
the Conference, The case is very complicated. It would 
seem that the Reform party thought they had a right to 
nominate preachers under an old deed; but it is held that, 
like other chapels, this one at Birstall! comes under the 
general system, 

Signor Choci, a young Italian, and a teacher of languages, 
married an elderly lady, named Jemima Bacon Frank, in 
IN51. They soon separated, and lived apart; and Mrs. 
Cioci now sues for a divorcee, on the ground of adultery 
and cruelty. Medical testimony, and that of unfortunate 
women, is adduced to prove a ground for divoree. The 
trial is pending. 


wder 


lhe people of Langtoft, in vestry assembled, have refused 
aciurch-rate. When the rate was moved an amendment 
adjourning the meeting for twelvemonths was put and 
ca ea 

Phe Civitta Cattolica of Genoa announces that a song 
by Dante, hitherto unpublished, has been found in the 
library of Prince Barberini, at Rome. 

\n admirable institution has been opened in Green- 


street, Leicester-square, under the superintendence of Mrs, 
William Gladstone, Viscountess Goderich, and others. It 
is intended to provide proper nursing for infants whose 
parents are too much engaged by day to attend to them. 

\ plot of freehold ground has been obtained in Saffron. 


hill, and workmen are now engaged in preparing for the 
foundation of a new Roman Catholic chureh and schools, 
intended for the exclusive use of the poor of the district, 
The church is to be dedicated to the Holy Family. The 
stimated at 20001. 


cost 18 ¢ 





Letters for the Enterprise, Rattlesnake, and Plover, in 
Behring Straits, must be sent to the Admiralty on or 
before the 30th of November. 





Phe Captain of an American whaler, lately arrived at 
San Francisco, has had several conversations with Esqui- 
maux within Beliring’s Straits about Sir John Franklin. 


He regards further seareh as “ useless.” He describes 









the past winter as very favourable. Few whales were 
captur . 

great increase is observed of late in the number and 
size of the vessels built in the ports of the county of 
Devon. 


Mr. W. Hl. Webb, the shipbuilder of New York, had 
been awarded a contract by the Emperor Nicholas to build 
a line-of-baitle ship for the Russian navy, of 100 guns, and 
j 3 of 600-horse power, to be propelled by the 


acrew, 

The Steamers owned by the Mail Packet Companies at 
the port of Southampton, including those which are build- 
ing, are 101 in number,—viz,, 33 screw and 68 paddle- 
wheel steamers. ‘The tonnage of these is 109,419, and the 


horse-power, 32,638. 

\ Mr. Richardson is maintaining in New York that it 
ly practicable to build an atmospheric tube from 
ity to Boston (200 miles), through which mail bags 
any description may be regularly, certainly, 
and safely sent in fifteen minutes. He has perfectly ob- 


ws entir 
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pare ls of 


viated the most apparent ditliculty, which consisted in the 
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collision of the i despatched on reaching its termina- 
tion. This he has accomplished by the counter-pressure, 
arising from the elasticity of unexhausted air, thereby re- 
ducing the shock until it becomes absolutely imperceptible. 
A considerable part of the stock for the building of his 
mail-tube has already been subscribed by American 
capitalists, s 

Mr. Parratt has invented a tubular life-raft. It was 
tried on the Serpentine on Wednesday. It is composed of 
vulcanized India rubber tubes, enclosed in canvass cases 
and nettings, sv arranged and lashed to cross spars as to 
form, when extcaded, an cacellent contrivance, not only 
for floatang om the water, but being rowed like a beat, and 
capable of being conveyed with satety through a surf or 
heavy sea, The object of the inventor, when he turned his 
attention to the subject, was to provide an apparatus which, 
in the case of disasters at sea, could be made quickly 
available fur the saving of human life, which could be 
easily lowered into the water, and when there, capable of 
sustaining a great number of persons, without danger of 
eink ing. 

There was a gas explosion in the house of Mr. Buck- 
stone at the back of the Haymarket Theatre on Tuesday. 
Three painters at work were much burnt. Although it 
was observed that gas had escaped, one of the men 
incautiously lighted a lucifer, and so caused the explosion. 

The people of Exeter have recently burnt the efligy of the 
Pope, and sumetimes some noted Puseyite parson, in the Ca- 
thedral yard, on the 5th of November. This year the authori- 
ties tried to stop them; but the mob triumphed, and a 
rwt ensued. The mayor had attempted a compromise by 
getting up an elegant display of fireworks; but it was of 
no avail. Many persons were arrested, 
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Sarurpay, November 12. 
WE have no news from the seat of war, and that is 
pretty generally held as confirming the brief accounts 
of the Turkish victories. 

Prince Stirbey, determined not to submit to the 
bullying of the Russian generals, and finding his 
position incompatible with his allegiance to the Porte, 
has quitted the country, and has arrived at Vienna, 
leaving the adininistration of affairs in the hands of 
an Executive Council of Ministers. 

Prince Gortschakoff, irritated by the departure of 
the Hospodar, summoned the Secretary of State who 
presided over the Executive Council, and, in a few 
sharp words, communicated his orders to him, direct- 
ing to repeat them immediately to the council. 
‘this the secretary immediately did in the following 
words :—‘‘ Gentlemen, | am directed by Prince Gorts- 
chakoff to say to you that he requires you and those 
under you, to attend strictly and simply to adminis- 
trative duties. If any man, irom the band downwards 
to the deputy-major, quit his post, or meddle with 
politics, or say or do aught hostile to Russia, the 
Prince will hang him without trial—(le pendra sans 
jugement.”) Tcan guarantee the truth of the above 
statement. 

The statement is again put forth, that a camp at 
Toulon, under General Canrobert, is being formed. 

The Daily News publishes the following :— 

“Itis stated, on good authority, that the {French go- 
vernment has decided in council that 25,000 men shall be 
sent to Turkey, if the Emperor of Russia should persist in 
a course of aggression, or demand pecuniary indemnity as 
the condition of his discontinuing it. No order has been 
given by the Minister of War on the subject. The sending 
or not sending of a body of troops will depend partly on 
the state of ailairs on the Danube, and partly on the 
despatches from General Baraguay d’Hilliers. Lt will be 
only when pacific means shall be no longer availing that it 
will make still more open manifestations than the sending 
of the fleet through the Dardanelles.” 


The Elector of Hesse consoles his Minister in the 
following letter :— 

“ My dear Minister Hassenpflug,—I learn from your 
letter of to-day that you propose taking measures of your 
own with respect to the event of the 4th inst., which has 
caused me much grief. It is, however, my earnest desire 
for the future to retain the benefit of your faithful ser- 
vices, and I therefore demand as a proof” of your devotion 
that, since the matter has been brought to the cognizance 
of the proper authorities, you will abstain from any fur- 
ther sieps, since | am fully convinced of the honourable 
nature of your sentiments, 

“T remain, with particular regard, yours, 
“ FRepeRIcK WILLIAM. 

“ Cassel, Nov. 7.” 

The Upper Chamber of the Estates of Hesse have 
sent a deputation to Herr Hassenpflug, to assure his 
Excellency of their sympathy and sincere sorrow on ac- 
count of the assault of which he has been the victim. 


The Duke of Cam ridge inspected the artillery and 
troops at Woolwich ponoreey. 

Mr. Pulling, of the Inner Temple, was yesterday 
examined before the City Commission. 

Mr. Maurice has addressed a letter to the Council 
of King’s College, requesting that if they pronounce a 
theological sentence upon him, they would declare 
‘what article of our faith condemns my teaching.” 
The Council met yesterday, and having read the letter, 
decided that they did not think it necessary to enter 
further into the subject, and declared the two chairs 
held by Ma. Maurice in the college to be vacant. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTs, 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receixe 
Their insertion is often delayed, owin: Ay a press of matter; 
and when omitted, it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication, 

No notice can be taken of anony ications, What- 
ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the 

y for publication, 








name and address of the writer ; not 
but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
We cannot undertake to return rej i 
All letters for the Editor should be addressed 
street, Strand, London, 
Communications should always be 
side of the paper only. If long, 
finding space for them. 
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to 7, Wellington. 


legibly written, and on one 
» it increases the difficulty of 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1853, 


Public Afoirs, 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things tixed when ail the world is by the very 
law 0! its creation in eternal progress —Dr, ArNoup, 


DR. JELF AND PROFESSOR MAURICE. 


No man can predict the end of the theological 
contest now raging ti ghout the Church re- 
specting the eternal or everlasting punishment of 
the damned. Dr. Jelf and the council of King’s 
College have de Professor Maurice, and 
both parties have appealed to the public. Thus 
an unmense discussion is raised, permeating 
through all religious circles, and having peculiar 
fascinations for two classes of minds—the refined 
and the controversial; and thus the great dogma 
of utter damnation will have to bear the severest 
test of modern times—publhic examination. But 
although this is the central fact in the contest, 
there are other and subsidiary facts not less liable 
to damage the Church of England. 

For instance, where is lodged the authority 
which shall determine what is and what is not the 
doctrine of the Church? Has there arisen a 
Sorbonne in the halls of King’s College? Does 
Dr. Jelf play the part of Pope in this matter, and 
is the Councila Callege of Cardinals? The Bishod 
of London is a member of the council, and the 
superior of Mr. Maurice. What is his function 
in the matter? He concurred in the decision of 
the council; will he take away Mr. Maurice's 
license, and prevent him from preaching unsound 
and unsettling doctrine in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
as well as in the lecture-rooms in Somerset House? 
Then there is the Court of Arches. Once we saw 
a high dignitary of the Church compelled to go 
into that court and ask Sir Herbert Fust what 
was the doctrine of his Church on the subject of 
Baptismal Regeneration ; and we can imagine the 
apchblebepe and bishops trooping to Sir John 
Dodson, imploring him to state, authoritatively, 
whattheChurchreally predicates respecting eternal 
punishment. Formerly Sir Herbert Fust had to 
play the part of Mother Church, and the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council that of the hyper- 
church. Nobody now seems to know whether 
King’s College is a new tribunal of heresy; or 
whether Mr. Maurice can take his case into the 
Arches Court, or whether there is in the Church 
any competent authority whatever to decide the 
question. The fact is there is no such authority. 

The case itself is extremely intricate. As far 
as we can make out, from the papers published 
on both sides, Dr. Jelf upholds, on the authority 
of the Scripture, that the damned are damned to 
- siorytndind?” torments. He believes in a real 
substantial pit of Hell, where the impenitent are 
" omen with fire and brimstone, in the pre- 
sence of the holy angels, and in the presence of 
the Lamb ;” while “ the smoke of their torments 
ascendeth up for ever and ever.” He speaks ot 
the Lord taking everlasting “ vengeance’ on the 
wicked ; and he believes that the ‘ fear of hell”— 
** by God’s grace,” turns men from sin. Mr. Mau- 
rice does not believe this; what he believes we 
are at a loss to say. We can only make out that 
he professes the most absolute trust in ‘‘ the love 
of God’’—* without any limitation ;” that he calls 
a knowledge of this love “ eternal life,” and the 
want of it “eternal death ;” that whoever “has 
not the Son of God has not life ;” and that he 
will not say whether all will be raised out of 
eternal death, ‘ because he does not know.” We 
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have carefully read Mr. Maurice's letters, and 


we must honestly say that his belief is too subtle, | 


too refined, for our comprehension. 
Jelf has an advantage over his opponent, because 
he sets forth a gross, an inhuman lief, in the ex- 
istence of & hell of fire. Such, he says, is the 
doctrine of the Church of England. 

Which is right? Mr. Maurice appeals to the 


In this Dr. ! 


formularies and the Scripture; Dr. Jelf appeals | 


to the same authorities; and each obtains a dif- 
ferent interpretation ! 


It mav be useful here to tell a few plain truths | 


about the Church of England. All men know 
that she has certain documents, articles, creeds, 
and what not. These form a fixed standard of 
belief; a fixed test of faith. Every person who 
subscribes to them, or aceepts them, is a member 
of the Church. But although the standard is 
fixed, the interpretation is the chance of the hour ! 
In the present case, Mr. Maurice says, this 
seems to me to be the interpretation ; Dr. Jelf 
savs, that seems to me to be the interpretation. 
Is it not obvious that, if Mr. Maurice Nad been 
Principal of King's College, and Dr. Jelf Theo- 
logical Professor, Mr. Maurice might have dis- 
missed Dr. Jelf? Again, Mr. Gorham said, I 
believe this to be the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation; the Bishop of Exeter said, I believe 
that to be the doctrine. All the time the stan- 
dard remains the same, and each of the gentlemen 
js a uember of the Church of England. 

What isa creed? A provisional convention, 
to enable those who agree to declare their sen- 
timents ineommon. The same rough definition 
applies to articles and formularies. Those of the 
Church of England were framed avowedly to 
comprise the largest possible number of persons. 
They are the results of an elaborate compromise, 
tuerefore as capable now, as when they were 
adopted, of different interpretations. They as- 
sume to be the expression of the whole truth 
“revealed” to man respecting his spiritual rela- 
tions—all that is necessary to save him from the 
torments of that hell which Dr. Jeif believes to 


cepting the standard test, shall put incompatible 
interpretations upon the doctrines embodied in 
that test! 

All these conflicts show that the Church is not 
content with its creeds, its articles, and its for- 
mularies ; and what we really behold is the strife 
of a sect to reconcile itself to truth. There is no 
unity ; the Act of Uniformity isa mockery ; there 
is no organization on the basis of belief in the 
Church ; only an organization on the basis of 
property and social convenience. The sects cast 
away unity and consistency when they cast away 
the Catholic system; and these struggles are the 
night-mare evidences of the perturbed conscience 
of Protestantism. 





VILLA VOLPICELLL 
Avtnover the charge advanced by Mr. H. B. 
Hamilton, the director of an English school at 
Naples, bears chiefly against Lord Malmesbury, 
the English Government is concerned in the fact 
that a great wrong has been perpetrated upon an 
English subject, who obtains no redress. At 
Villa Volpicelli, on the slope of the Vomero, 
Mr. Hamilton had established a school, principally 
intended for the children of English residents in 
Naples, but open also, it would seem, to the 
children of other foreigners. Part of his pam- 
phlet, just published, is devoted to explaining 
the character of the instruction given; and while 
it appears to have been very amusing to the 
children, while it may suggest useful improve- 
ments upon the common routine of education, it 
will at the same time provoke a smile at the 
oddity of some portions, and will, perhaps, be 
accounted an impolitic exhibition of at least 
“nusual proceedings in the art of schoolmastery. 
It is, at all events, candid, and helps to prove 
that Mr. Hamilton made no attempt at prosely- 
uzing.* He was confessedly a Protestant, but 
all religious instruction was given to the pupils 
y clergymen whom their parents selected out of 
the school. Thus, Mr. Hamilton put in force, 
and apparently with success, a plan sugyested 
for public education in this country; and it is 
ne surprising, after the objection felt against 
N voreing instruction from religion’ here, that 
‘aples should exemplify the same objection in a 
more positive form. It is true that school in- 
Sruction for Protestant children would be as 


* Villa Volpicelli; or, the Shut School. By I. B 
ereof. 





Hamilton, late director th 





closed ; ane 
exist—yet, a6 we have shown, four men, all ac- | 





THE LEADER. 





impossible in Naples under direction of the | with me that Lord Palmerston in mebing to 
elergy of that place, as — education proves | 


to be in this country, un 
sects. 


r the conflict of our 
But, somehow, Mr. Hamilton managed 


to get his school into working order, and then the | 


Government began to oppress him. 
set on the Government, and took the lead 
Members of the black-robed body called upon 
him; and, although there was nothing in his 
school which could challenge theological objec- 
tion, they discovered an easy point of attack, in 
the plain fact, that he was a Protestant. They 


in heathy A 
The clergy | yew hen 


could not call him to account for the easy deport. | 


ment which he imparted to his pupils, as preli- 
minary to the more mechanical instruction in 
dancing. They could scarcely have jesuitical in 

genuity enough, although that would go far, to find 
ault with his teaching geography in an artificially 
sunned room, by means of card-board mountains 
and glass oceans, to little students, who traversed 
imaginary routes, by drawing little railway cats 
and toy ships upon the mimic territories. They 
could scarcely re wer anything heretical in the 
novel course of whistling, which formed one of 
the branches of education in hia establishment 
for young gentlemen. But he was a British sub- 
ject, and therefore a Protestant, so they attacked 
him with suggestions, that it would be better for 
him that he should join their own church; and 
here, again, pops out, through Mr. Hamilton's 
naive candour, more of his want of policy. He 
quoted the Bible to them, and confesses that he 
* did a little redden them ;" for, perhaps, through 
their having read the sacred writings only in 
Latin, their acquaintance with those compositions 
was “very limited indeed, for clergymen.” A 
more effectual means of pursuing the controversy 
was sought, and a new power intervened. Oc- 
casionally a pale servant rushed into his school- 
room, and announced “ the police,” to the terror 
of tutors and pupils. From 1850 to 1853 this 
persecution was carried on ; thus, surrounded by 
an armed police, the school was prematurely 
the schoolmaster, after distributing 
his pupils to their parents, or to some other sate 
custody, found himself minus 600/., for which 
debtors were clamorous. 

He had in fact the sanction of the British em- 
bassy in claiming the right to carry on his busi- 
ness under the international treaty of 1845, which 
stipulates that the Neapolitan police shall not 
enter any British subject’s domicile waless fur- 
nished with a warrant from one of the regularly 
constituted courts of law. One of the attachés of 
the Embassy told him that he had an undoubted 
right to keep in his house and educate English 
children, om that the police could not interfere 
with him for so doing. But they did interfere ; 
and although he had the assurance from the Em- 
bassy that nothing was meant, the end proved 
serious, as we have seen. He invoked the pro- 
tection of the Marquis Fortunato, Neapolitan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; but that statesman 
was silenced by the notorious Peccheneda, Direc- 
tor of Police, who avowed orders from the clerical 
Ministers of Public Instruction. 

The matter advanced from bad to worse, and 
in an unfortunate day for Mr. Hamilton, as well 
as for some others, Lord Palmerston, after a brief 
interval, was succeeded by the Earl of Malmes- 
bury. To the Earl, Mr. Hamilton addressed 
himself for compensation at least, after the 
Neapolitan Government had stripped him of his 
means. 

‘*At the end of seven or eight months’ urgent and 
incessant application to his Lordship, I was surprised 
to be called one day to his Excellency the Neapolitan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who requested me to 
accept the sum of /fty pounds as a present from his 
Majesty the King, in proof of his Royal sympathy and 
respect for me personally. When I stated that in the 
face of my obligations such a sum was wholly useless, 
and that I had hopes that Lord Malmesbury would 
obtain wherewith to pay the School-creditors in full, 
his Excellency was pleased to laugh immoderately. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘ you nmst be dreaming! You think, 
perhaps that Mi-lord Malmesbury is like Mi-lord 
Palmerston, ready to listen to every complaint, and 
obtain redress for every grievance! But, thank God! 
he is not quite so Quixotic as that. Why, only look 
at this letter which we have just received from *‘/?rince 
Carini,’ our Ambassador at London ;—see what he 
says: ‘J had a long conversation with Lord Malmes- 
bury. I did not fail to try to impress on his mind the 
necessity of his taking every opportunity to prove his 
pupae with the Sovereigns of Italy and Austria, 
more especially by discouraging the complaints of 
British travellers, and other persons who might con- 
sider themselves aggrieved. His Lordship quite agreed 








indi mdwals, had almodt rucmed the nation A when 
i adroitly turned the conversateon apo the com of 
Mr. Hamilton, 1 had the satusachon to hear Mas 
Lordship say: ‘ Yow can quve hom anytheny you labe, 
u duts not matter what tw, #0 long as J can say thet 
m SOMETHING 

‘When his Excellency had finished reading this 
extract, he said emphatically, ‘And remember, Sir, 
that this is a private letter from the Ambaeador, and 
net an official and 1 suppowe you know that the 
trath of any sabject or eentiment is always contained 
in the private correspondence 


riven fh 


Is this Earl of Malmesbury the same states- 
man whom the young Tory organ calls the 
Foreign Minister par the same 
of whom that journal boasted that he would 
have done more for Miss Cunninghame than 
Lord Clarendon. What has he done for 
Hamilton? But indeed we must not ask only 
what Lord Malmesbury did; we may ask what 
any British Minister has done? “There are 
some very ugly circumstances connected with 
this case. Mr. Hamilton points out, that 
although the known departure of Lord Palmers- 
ton from office gave a new tone to the Neapolitan 
wlice, it had already exercised an unjust and 
lations Oppression upon a British subject by the 
sufferance of the British minister who - 80 long 
adorned the Neapolitan court. Well may France 
doubt whether England ever means to act. Well 
may Russia conevive the idea that England is but 
& scarecrow whom no sparrow of spirit would 
dread, since subjecta of Queen Victoria and 
subjects of persecution, whom any paltry govern- 
ment may molest, are synonymous terms. If 
Mr. Hamilton had been an American citizen !— 

But we need not pursue that point. There are 
two races of men, speaking the Venwlish language 
with a slight diversity in the intonation. The 
Austrian police well know the distinetion. Those 
who speak it with a more listless smoothness may 
be molested; those who speak it with a more 
marked ac Nay, let aman but 
have a documentary right to be regarded as an 
American, let him be actually an Austrian subject 
bearing an American certificate, and the two- 
beaked eagle will surrender him to the Bird of 
Washington If Mr. Hamilton could have 
applied to the American Minister, perhaps he 
would not have been molested ; but if he had been, 
most certainly Naples would have seen a vessel 
enter into her hetee waters with a star spangled 
banner at her peak, But, alas! he is only an 
Englishman. 


ereellence, 


ent must go free 





TURKISH DEGENERACY! 
Aauast at the slight, but not insignificant, sue- 
cesses of the Turks, the 7imes prints an article 
to show that the Russians ought not to be beaten ; 
and to prove, that if the Ottomans alone can 
drive the Russians beyond the Pruth, we may 
give up the Turkish alliance. The leading journal 
states this with some bitterness ; and insinuates, 
that the Turks, knowing that the Western 
Powers must support them, are merely attacking 
the Russians to gratify vindictive and blood- 
thirsty feelings, with the certainty of ultimate 
defeat before them. For, says the writer, “surely 
all the lessons of experience, all the presumpt ions 
of reason, and all the proofs of conviction, lead 
us to believe, that this partial success cannot be 
maintained.” In proof of these assertions, the 
writer declares, that though we do not accurately 
know what the Russian armies are, we know that 
they were powerful in Europe forty years ago ; 
that when Turkey was stronger and Russia 
weaker than they are at present, the latter were 
superior to the former; that Russia robbed 
Turkey of the Crimea, Kherson, and Bessarabia, 
and the mouths of the Dannbe, when the Czars 
had fewer resources than Nicholas has now ; that 
the Russians were at Adrianople twenty-five 
years ago; and that, as late as 1839, the Pasha 
of Egypt, but for European interference, would 
have overrun the Ottoman Empire! All this is 
to show that Turkey cannot prove a match for 
Russia. 

This is plausible argument; but what is it 
really worth’ From the accession of Peter the 
Great, up to the present time, Turkey has been 
considered fair game. She worsted the founder 
of the Russian power in Europe. Catherine 
owed her successes, in 1772, to the short-sighted 
policy of Lord North, who permitted a Russian 
fleet to be officered by British subjects, and fitted 
out in British waters. She owed her success, 
in 1787-91, to the important alliance of the 
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Kmperor Leopold, the timid policy of Pitt, and | kill the 
| the 


strange support which the Whigs of that 
day, with Fox at their head, gave to the Messa- | 
na of the North. Pitt failed to support the King 
Sweden, who was reconquering finland, while 

« brother was hunting the Russian fleet, again 
licered by Englishmen, from port to port, and 

le the Turks were contending against five or 

‘IX armies, operating on the whole line of their 
frontier from Servia to Ismail. It is true that 
Leopold abandoned the Russian Empress before 
the close of the campaign, but by that time I ur- 
key had been crippled ; nevertheless, the Crimea 
ws finally won only by the assistance of the 
Crim Tartars. All this time the Russian armies 
had the advantage of European discipline, and 
they were under officers like Potemkin and Su- 
warrow, who eared not a straw for human life. 
furkey has been weakened by the repeated at- 
tacks of Europe, and Russia has reaped the fruits. 
In 1828, when the Russians penetrated to Adrian- 
ople, the Turks were in the lowest state of 
national abasement: Europe had just destroyed 
their fleet; and the Sultan had just slaughtered 
the Janissaries. Even then, Turkey kept Russia 
at bay with raw troops for two campaigns. Now, 
according to Sir Charles Shaw, Captain Nolan, 
Sir Charles O'Donnell, and several other British 
officers, Turkey has a strong and regularly dis- 
ciplinedLarmy. For the first time these four hun- 
dred years Europe is with Turkey, not against 
her; and we may fairly expect proportionate re- 


wre 


sults 

{As to the power of the Russian armies forty 
years ago, before we admit that they were power- 
ful we must be shown some of their exploits. 
Tacked on to the continental armies they went to 


| 


atient, and in this case the patient is 
whole empire. In the highest Russian 
society cheating at cards is the correct thing, not 
the exception. If a whist-player is so clumsy as 
to be found out he is not kicked as a scoundrel ; 
he is only stigmatised as maladroit. Corruption, 
we repeat, pervades all Russian society, all Rus- 
sian administration. As to the Commissariat, ask 
that distinguished gentleman who has so long re- 
presented the Czar at the Court of St. James's 
with so much astuteness and efficiency that we felt 
disposed to put his name at the head of 
our series of the “Governing Classes.’’ Ask 
Baron Brunow ! A better authority could scarcely 
be found on the probity of Russian statesmen, 
ambassadors, and army contractors. We invite 
journals falsely accused of Russian predilections 
to apply to Ashburnham House for an authentic 
statement on this interesting subject. M. de 
Brunow (we will not call him Baron, a title only 
worn by Jews and bankers in Russia) will, doubt- 
less, be able to inform the eager British public 
how a certain army contractor, by name Brunau 
(a more Russian and less diplomatic termination 
than now), was at Odessa in 1828, blessed with a 
beautiful wife, and caressed by the favours of the 
Governor-General of the province. Alas! it is a 
delicate task to write Russian biographies. So 
many reticences, such a careful adjustment of 
light and shade, are required. How can M. de 
Brunow speak, without offence, of M. Brunau, 
who, in 1828, was imprisoned by superior orders 
for the frauds he had committed on the commis- 
sariat department in the campaign against the 
Turks. ance th history compels us to state 
that M. Brunau was in a sorry plight indeed 
when Count Orlof arrived to sign the Treaty of 
Peace. How fortunate that Count Orlof was dissatis- 
fied with the incapacity of all his secretaries ! How 
lucky that one man of capacity was to be found ! 
True, he was in gaol; but a certificate of morality 
was not desired. No hand so adroit and ready 
to pen defily and rapidly a glozing report as that 
of Brunau, the army-contractor, in gaol for fraud. 
After all, his offence was not strictly political, 
and the Russian Government wants men of con- 
viction. The rest of the story of Brunau is soon 
told. Tle was whisked off in the carriage of 
Count Orlofto St. Petersburg, and there pardoned 
by the Emperor, and, in virtue of his capabilities, 
appointed to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Many years passed: he received the cordon of 





Paris and elsewhere; in their own country, it 1s 
true, they st od to be shot down and sabred by 
Napoleon's soldiers, and they harassed very gal- 
lantly the retreat from Moscow. 

Bat ofall the arguments used to show the 
weakness of the Turks, commend us to the stifled 

nof Mehemet Ali. Was England proved 
to bea weak kingdom beeause Cromwell con 
quered and beheaded Charles [.2 Is France a 
yy rless nation beeause the mob of Paris has 
driven out two kings within twenty years ? 

Far froin Turkey being weak, this is the first 
time, since Peter the Great accepted the terms 
dictated by Baltait Mahomet, on the Pruth, that 
the Turks have had a fair chance against Russian 
{ ps and European tactics. 


Without laying too much stress upon the re- 
ported suceesses of the Turks in Wallachia, as 
proofs of the efficiency of their army, let us note 
how the news from Asia supperts those proofs. 
Selim Pasha has actually defeated a Russian 
army under the south of the Caueasus; and if 
reinforcements do not speedily reach Prince Wo- 
ronzoll, whose head-quarters were at Teflis, the 
Russians in those parts will be assuredly cut off; 
for Schamyl is behind, and Selim Pasha before 
the Russians. And as reinforcements and am- 
munition can arrive by sea alone, a few ships of 
war could not be better employed than at Batoum. 
They would break the blockade of Circassia, and 
intercept the reinforcements sent from Sebastopol 
to Woronzoff. 





TOUCHING THE RUSSIAN COMMISSARIAT. 
Accounts are conflicting and contradictory as to 
the relative military value of the Turkish and 
Russian forees on the Danube, but all accounts 
agree in representing the Russian army as disaf- 


fected, disorganized, diseased; decimated by 
sickness, the result of “short commons” and 
miserable equipments. The fact is, that with the 
exception of the Tmperial Guard and the troops 
stationed in Poland—the flower of the Russian 
army —the soldiers of the Czar are nothing better 


than herds of soulless and mindless brutes, trained 
to stand fire, and dogged in daring death as human 
may well be who have no home, no 
country, and no God—save Nicholas. But these 
wretches are the victims of that corruption 
which is the gangrene of the Russian system— 
social, political, and administrative. The Com- 
missariat is farmed by contractors who are public 
robbers, to. a man. Every now and then some 
grossercaseof peculation than usual isunkennelled; 
down swoops the Czar upon the delinquents who 
have had the clumsiness to get found out, and a 
batch of unpronounceable notabilities are packed 
off to Siberia, pour encourager les autres. But 


animals 


the warning is never taken, and the example is 


never felt. 


St. Anne; and to one of the employés who con- 
gratulated him on this new distinction, Brunau 
replied: ** My happiness consists in having re- 
ceived a greater honour than all—the Emperor 
has spoken to me for the first time these twelve 
years.” Soon after, Baron de Brunow appeared 
at the Court of one of the Great Powers, to sign the 
treaty of July 15, 1840; and ever since, he has 
represented at that Court the policy of Count 
Nesselrode, with an influence and authority which 
Lord Aberdeen will not be the first to dis- 
pute. Now, we believe this story of Brunau 
might be told, with change of names, of 
half the distinguished officers in the civil or 
military service of the Czar. A capacity 
for fraud, a genius for robbery, is the best pass- 
port to political, especially diplomatic, eminence. 
And here a reflection occurs: how shall our 
honest English gentlemen, born to diplomacy 
like lap-dogs to blue strings and man un 
shall our indifferent aristocratic fiddlers com- 
pete with Russian convicts in the trickeries 
which are the soul of the system by which 
Europe is mystified and bullied ? Compare the 
education and the morality of a Stratford Red- 
cliffe or a Westmoreland with that of a Brunaw. 
But this digression would lead us too far at pre- 
sent; we shall return to the whole subject of 
diplomacy. 

Perhaps the Emperor of Russia, autocrat 
as he is, is often the blind instrument of his own 
subordinates. Tere is the weak point of that 
tremendous political and administrative unity 
which, from a distance, looms like the per- 
fection of despotic will. In the campaign of 
1828, against Turkey, the Emperor thought to 
crush the revolutionary spirit in his army which 
had burst around the steps of his throne in ‘25, 
and inaugurated his accession in blood. What 


if he was only the tool of bureaucrats 
who neither could nor would hand in their 
accounts, and for whom war conveniently 


embarrassed with fresh complications the difficulty 
of detection, and was, in fact, a delay of settle- 


State by the army contractors in that campaign 
of "28-29, that entire cargoes of corn were thrown 
into the Danube, utterly unfit for use. The army 
almost perished for want of provisions! Sixt 

thousand cavalry horses a fortnight Without 
forage is one of the reminiscences of that cam. 
paign. The chief malefactor is now at the head 
of one of the most important embassies in Europe 
Ask Baron Brunow, we repeat, how the Russian 
commissariat is managed. If we mistake not 
that distinguished diplomatist will be disposed to 
whisper confidentially into your ear, that if the 
English Government offered to purchase the 
officers of the commissariat department of the 
army of the Danube, Nicholas, who knows the 
morale of those gentlemen, would instantly sue for 
peace, and lay down his arms. A “ pacific solu. 
tion” we have the honour to recommend to the 
indefatigable impotence of Western diplomacy. 





PROGRESS OF OPINION RESPECTING 
STRIKES. 


Tue facts connected with the strike in the North 
establish some important truths. It appears that 
neither side can permanently coerce the other, 
however a present victory may appear to crown 
coercion. ‘ A child may take a horse to the 
water, but a thousand men cannot make him 
drink ;” and a hundred thousand men cannot 
make a master continue to pay in wages more 
than he receives in prices; but they may make 
him close his mill. On the other hand, masters 
may combine to put down the combination of the 
men, and they may make them give up some 
—- union if they starve them long enough ; 
yut it appears that in point of fact they cannot 
prevent unions. Attempt has been made ever 
since the black Combination Acts, which were 
repealed, and which have been sueceeded by the 
present equivocal law. There have been verdicts 
and judgments declaring combinations illegal, as 
in the case of the Wolverhampton tin-plate 
workers. By greater length of purse, masters 
may disperse an union, as in the case of the 
Amalgamated Engineers. And they may re- 
solve, as in the case of the iron-masters, not to 
admit workmen to their shops save upon condi- 
tion that they belong to no union. Nevertheless, 
unions have again sprung up; and masters in 
pursuit of their own interest drop off from the 
combination against combination. The masters 
in the iron trade have done so; and there is no 
reason to ~—e that after conquering in the 
present struggle of the cotton districts, the mas- 
ters will succeed in their object of permanently 
putting down the combination of workpeople. 
The men will not suspect us of flattering their 
predilections ; they will be more ready to feel 
anger at our not having supported their move- 
ment through thick and thin; but in the end, 
the more thoughtful among them will recognise 
the sincerity, and perhaps the soundness, of our 
advice. Briefly expressed that advice is, first, 
not again to commit themselves to so extensive 
and momentous a movement as a general strike, 
without a more minute and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the facts upon which their demand is 
based, especially the facts relating to the means 
of complying with their demands ; and secondly, 
not to abandon their union. Let them read the 
fable of the Lion and the Four Bulls; but let 
them learn to unite well, and to direct their 
union well. : 
Two important steps have been marked in the 
progress of opinion on this subject. Several of 
the morning papers have been sending their own 
reporters to give accounts of the strike ; for ricts 
are always good food for newspaper readers. 
Now it is remarkable that these reporters gene- 
rally agree in admitting faults on the side of the 
masters—in allowing that union cannot be per- 
manently put down amongst the men, and in 1n- 
sisting that the thing wanted is, not coercion on 
either side, but more complete information. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the strike of the mas- 
ters appears to be making progress, the ~ 
pondent of the Times puts some points with 
great distinctness and force. He shows that 
there are combinations on both sides. A masters 
association has virtually remained in action since 
1836. He admits that the masters preserve ® 
stern and unbending demeanour towards their 
operatives, which lays the groundwork for their 
suspicion, and occasional violent ruptures. 
Th the complicated details of factory life, how- 








To extirpate the disease you must 





ment? So enormous was the robbery of the 
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cannot possibly be settled by individual bargain. 
Some kind of general consent on each side is 
necessary ; and we cannot put our own view on 
this point more clearly than by adopting the lan- 
guage of our contemporary, the Globe; which, 
while speaking with great strength ayrauist strikes, 
has preserved an impartial consideration through- 
out the movements of the working classes. 


fashion into his state coach, and the Lord Mayor, 
who only once a year travela from the City Ina 
coach as cumbersome and ugly as any out of a 
fairy tale, is threatened with a prohibition to 


| spend three times his civic allowance in hosp- 


' 
‘Factory operations extend over a great extent of | 


time, of numbers, and of ground, The manufacturer 
purchases a quantity of cotton : he must work it up in 
machinery of great size, employing a number of hands ; 
he must collect those materials and instruments to 
gether, and be prepared to continue his operations for 
some months, before he can have accomplished all his 
orders, and have turned forth the predestined amount 
of shirting. During this period, prices which ordinarily 
regulate each other, will have undergone many fluc- 
tuations; the calculations of the master must not 
only take into account such fluctuations, occurring 
probably in more than one country—for his ma- 
terial, Lis labour, and his market lie separate— 
but he must do so prospectively. If he wants to do 
his work well, he must have the best machinery, must 
keep it going regularly, and must have willing men. 
In the case of the amalgamated engineers, to which 
the correspondent of the 7'imes refers, a great and not 
an unfounded complaint of the men was, that by sys- 
tematic overtime the masters kept a certain number 
out of work, and set one party of men against the 
other to reduce wages. 
that the men combined. They tried to turn the same 
tactics upon the masters in the Preston strike ; direct- 
ing their coercion upon individual mills, and thus at- 
tempting to force a rise of wages upon the masters one 
by one. It was to resist that system that the masters 
combined. 

‘If combinations cannot be prevented they might 
be used. No combinations can force wages or prices 
permanently above the level set by the public market. 
To discover that level is a question of fact, and if, in 
stead of using the combination to coerce each other, 
masters or men were to employ their ‘ concentrated 
power’ to discaver the commercial facts by which every 
bargain must be regulated, they would do more to at 
tain a profitable solution of the dispute between them 
than by any hostile combination. In fact, they would 
settle the wages question as other questions in trade 
are settled, without the expense, the trouble, the loss, 
or the calamity of a strike on either side.” 

It is quite true, as the Times reporter says, that 
the master likes to have about him hands who 
are attached to hia mill, and who work with an 
esprit de corps. It is true that the rate of wages 
by the piece may be reduced, yet the hauds reap 
an advantage, if the machinery be more pro- 
ductive. But to attain those ends, the master 
must make his workmen feel that they share in 
the general prosperity of the establishment ; and 
hence his arrangements in regard to distribution 
of work, to the comfort of the mill, the allot- 
ment of hours, and other circumstances that bear 
upon the material well-being of the people, must 
be such as to incite the motives that he desires. It 
is no breach of political economy, because the 
very object is, to place the human part of the 
machine in that state of thorough efficiency and 
unison which results in the largest proportion of 
produce out of a given number of hands and a 
given horse-power. 

If there are any difficulties, they can be better 
settled by consent than by contest. If there are 
too many hands, let the married women be sent 
home, and let the husbands be better paid for at- 
tending improved machinery. If the hands are not 
intelhgent enough, encourage them to educate 
themselves, and give them the time to do it in. 
If the season will not admit of high wages, show 
the people the reason why; speak to them in a 
friendly tone, with a sincere purpose, and they 
are sure to entertain the reasons with candour. 
But to do these things is not to break down 
union, or to pursue separate interest on one side 
at the expense of the other. Union is self-de- 
fence; but it needs not be mutual attack. On 
the contrary, it may he the means of concen- 
trating opinion on either side, of collecting in- 
formation on both sides, to enable both sides to 
understand their reciprocal relations, and so to 
settle their dissensions on the firm basis of ascer- 
tained facts and common interests. 





GOG, MAGOG, AND AGOG. 


Goe and Magog are reduced to the level of the 
pauper. The pauper is called upon to justify his 
existence, when there is no cover for him on the 

rd of nature. Gog and Magog are called 
upon by a Parliamentary Commission, to explain 


what right they have to be. When the subver- 
allis has introduced a plainer 


sive 


Sheriff W. 


It was against that system | 





talities, the omens are bad. The City Corpora- 
tion is worse off than John Barleycorn; for not 
three kings, but Mr. James Acland, has sworn 
that it shall die. It has been accused before Par- 
liament of corruption, of antiquity, of uselessness, 
of tyranny, od over-taxation. It finds small 
help in some of its friends. After the revolu- 
tionary aceuser before the Commission succeeds 
one of the great City magnates—-an exquisite of 
such water that he ignores the Corporation, and 
therefore everything municipal. It is, he says, 
the trade and plaything of shopkeepers ; no man 
of rank in the City will attend to it; no man of 
station takes part in it; and he cannot conceive 
any use in any City body save a Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Thus the great and the wise now make the 
rule of pounds, shillings, and pence the test of 
everything. The object of life is to buy and sell, 
and the City politician recognises no legislature 
but a Chamber of Commeree. The City resident 
complains of a Lord Mayor's show that it ob- 
structs his street, and hinders his customers for 
aday. To us it appears that if shopkeepers can 
feel an ambition, if they can eke an inte- 
rest in the municipal business of their commu- 
nity, they are the more likely to be elevated 
above mere shopkeeping, and the eommunity will 
be the better for that higher degree of selfewro- 
vernment. 

But the few who are loud in their complaints 
that the annual pageant interrupts their trade, 
cannot be of the ambitious race that rejoices in 
Aldermanic titles, and troubles itself with Ward 
business. It is evident from the facts that the 
leading shopkeepers take part in the Corpora- 
tion, and that the great bulk of the residents take 
an interest in the election of aldermen and coun- 
cillors, so that the existence of the Corporation 
and its annual pageant cannot be displeasing to 
the real staple of society within the w via, Avain, 
the mameuse COMCOTPSE, ceriainly compos “dl of 
something besides * riff-rail,” colleeted to witness 








It is probable that in the City we shall find more 
genuine public spirit than in any equal space of 
ground. The very pageant, decried as it has 
meen, reminds the multitude of the 
public, by its gross and palpable signs, that there 
are other things besides the bjects and business 
of our day- that there have been times when 
soldiers wore metal clothing. that there are dis- 
tant countnes typified by costume and the arms 
varaded before us—that there have been ancient 
Jritons and ancient Romana, whose effigies are 
a species of local idol. There is more in all 
these than the mere “reformer” can brush away 
with his Utilitarian maxims. Disappointed can- 
didates for place in the Common Council, exqui- 
sites who are too exalted to care for the states. 
manship, centralizers who would merge the 
government of the metropolis in the general go- 
vernment, may think that a few words of ridicule 
or indiseriminate statistics will suffice to abolish 
the Corporation ; but there is many a sweet little 
cherub sits perched up aloft to wish for the im- 
mortality of Gog and Magog. The citizens hke 
their Corporation, and their liking will come out 
in the process of inquiry. Ministers who know 
what London has done, would not care to cause 
an aching void by tearing the Corporation from 
its place. The Throne itself would begin to feel 
uncertain of its foundation, if the civie throne 
were razed. But above all, the great idea has 
seized the civic mind, that it is possible to har- 
monize the Corporation with the age, by reform- 
ing it. That is the plan, that is the true conser- 
vatism. IfGog and Magog be made to under- 
stand that they had better not derive their income 
from coals in Hertfordshire; if they can apply 
themselves with increased assiduity to the im- 
provement of the metropolis; if they can rake 
out the filthy abodes which breed yp stilence for 
the poor and spread it for the rich; if. above all, 
they can assist other districts in the metropolis in 
shaping out self-government for the whole of this 


great 


| great capital, then they may not only continue 


the pageant, disproves the implication that the | 


pubhe at large is either indifferent to the pageant 
or dislikes it. The broad faets contirm what we 
also know, that many of those who first turn their 
attention to municipal affairs in the City, with a 
bias against the Corporation and the ancient 
usages, diseover in the manner of conducting 
local business many incidents too valuable to be 
abolished. The inquests, for example, to ascer- 
tain the accuracy of weights and measures, while 
they have the effect of a useful inspection, are 
also good, in bringing the eitizens together and 
making them acquainted with each other, and in- 
spiring that spirit of solidarity which is akin to 
patriotism—/s, in fact, a local patriotism. The 
very abuses of the Corporation—the tendency to 
benefit particular persons who acquire a general 
liking, spring in part from this united feeling. If 
we look round the whole metropolis, although it 
is easy to criticise the taste displayed in some 
public works, yet we do find that no portion of 
the whole community has been more aetive in 
local improvements, has done more to give effeet 
to opinion on that subject, than the City. 

If the City inherits its privileges from ancient 
times, the fact affords a reason for continuing an 
authority which has taken so long in the growing, 
and we may remeimber that if we were to abolish 
some of these usages and institutions we could 
not restore them for future generations, who may 
perhaps prize long enduring things better than it 
is the fashion of our day to do. Most of 
those who take part in the Corporation are com- 
mercial men, and if they find that they can spare 
time for local business, and can afford to 
take a day for a holiday and a pageant, we may 
presume that trade does not suffer very seriously 
from that sacrifice to public affairs or to public 
gratification. 

The necessity for attending to something be- 
sides trade, the habit of public debate upon geue- 
ral as well as private interests, tends to make 
men feel that there is more in life than the shop 
and individual welfare—a truth manifest 1 Bas | 
to many of'us, but too far forgotten by great 
numbers, who appear to think that acountry can be 
safe after it is broken up into individuals, each 
looking after his own purposes, and taking no 
heed for the general welfare of his neighbours. 





their immortality or aequire a domain really 
rivalling that of many a European State. But 
Gog and Magog had better “ look sharp” to seize 
the opps rtunity ; for the enemy, too, us all 
** arog. 


ARISTOCRACY IN AUSTRALIA, 


Tere is no country under the sun in which man 
does not like to be certified of his own estimate, 
to the effect that, in some respect or other, he is 
superior to his fellows: and one quick mode or 
getting that certificate is by bearing a title. 
Hence the love of titles, more or less reasonable 
in proportion as the title indicates a practical 
function. There is no objection to the American 
titles for Senators, officers in the army, and all 
public functionaries, since they mean something, 
and, more or less, point out that which is really 
worthy of estimation—that the bearer of the title 
is the bearer, also, of a public trust. The strong 
innate desire, however, prevents men from reason- 
ing 80 closely ; and hence there is a love of title 
for its own sake, without reference to the ra- 
tionale of the matter. Notwithstanding the de- 
mocratic feeling in our colonies, including the 
American Union, this feeling is nowhere more 
strongly displayed than in those communities. 
And in Australia it has been recently distin- 
guished in a very remarkable manner, in the pro- 

yal of a committee of the Legislative Council 
a New South Wales, to establish a local here- 
ditary peerage, whose members should have the 
privilege of electing the Upper Chamber froin 
amongst themselves. This has been likened to 
the election of representative Peers for Scotland 
or Ireland; but inasmuch as the representatives 
would in themselves form a complete Chamber, 
they more resemble, on an extremely minute 
mee the councils elected by the Venetian no- 
bility. 

Some surprise has been excited at this proposal 
in New South Wales, where the democratic feel- 
ing was supposed to be very strong, recruited as 
it had been by the most dewocratic of all classes, 
working emigrants and gold diggers. The colony, 
not long since, showed considerable disaffection 
to the mother country; and hence, again, a cause 
of surprise, since the Legislative Council is of 

inion that the titles should be created by the 
Crown. There is, however, no just cause for 
astonishment. The principal reason for the dis- 
affection of the colonists was, that the mother 
country tried to force her convicts, aud the crea- 
tures of her penal law, upon the colony. 
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In Vice-Chancellor Page Wood's court the 
other day an illustration was given of the base 
use to which Australia has been put. The mas- 
ter of a ship which returned from Australia to 
England, sued a passenger for 43/., the balance 
of an account due for the conveyance of the 
man’s wife and family. The passenger had 
landed at the Cape of Good Hope, against the 
rules of the ship and the leave of the master, and 
had been left Mehind, and he therefore declined 
to pay the passage-money. The master, however, 
insisted that the man had been troublesome, and 
had lost his passage by his own fault; and he 
sued him in the County Court. There were not 
enough goods and chattels to pay the demand ; 
but the man had house property in London, and 
proceedings were taken in epson’ in order to 
take that real property. This raised an important 
question for the first time—whether the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court could entertain a question of 
debt so far settled in a County Court ; and the 

Vice-Chancellor took time to consider of it. Itis 

not our purpose, however, to pursue the point of 
law; it is with the personal circumstance of the 
case that we have to deal. 

Sometime since, in 1848, some Chartists were 
convicted of sedition and conspiracy, and one of 
their own body turned informant against them ; 
this was Powell, the defendant in the present 
case. It appears that he had received from Go- 
vernment 300/., on condition that he should go to 
Australia ; where, it is said, he also had a grant 
of land. But after he had got to the colony he 
had a desire toreturn home ; and hence the case. 
Now, it is persons of the class of Powell and his 
victims, besides ordinary offenders against the 
penal laws, that the Government has forced 4 
Australia; and thus the same process that has 
excited disaffection of the mother country, has 
also provoked a reaction against “low” society. 
[t is partly to mark the distinction between the 
Powells of the colony and its Wentworths, that 
the committee of the Legislative Council propose 
to establish a local Peerage. Whether the pro- 
ject will be sanctioned by the Legislative Council 
or the Crown, we know not; but at all events 
it indicates a strong desire on the part of the 
upper classes of the colony to have amongst them 
an institution which has been too unreasonably 
thought incompatible with self-government and 
democracy, and which would bind the superior 
classes of the colony to the empire. 





THE PUBLIC HOUSE BLUE BOOK. 


Tre Parliamentary literature of this country has 
lately been enriched by the addition of a pon- 
derous blue book on the subject of public houses. 
The sources of information are various, and the 
evidence embraces all the subjects which demand 
the interference of the Legiliauie. More than 
sixty witnesses have been examined, and the facts 
are furnished by a fair proportion of magistrates, 
town clerks, brewers, and publicans. The ques- 
tion has been sifted from every conceivable point 
of view. Statistics and arguments have been 
produced in favour of and against the existing 
system; and the public is now in a fair position 
to form an impartial judgment. 

Monopoly dies hard. The great victory of 
1846 was only the commencement of my, Ses 
struggle, in which the advocates of a restrictive 
system will fight the battle, inch by inch. The 
kings of Burton, and their royal brethren, exhibit 
no signs of flinching. They voted for free trade 
in corn: they are liberal—very liberal, up to 
their own notions of liberality ; but they maintain 
the licensing system, as if it were the key-stone 
of our national prosperity. For our own parts, 
we believe that the kings of Burton might be de- 
feated, and that Britannia would continue to rule 
the waves. We do not think that the licensing 
system has the remotest connexion with the em- 
oe of the sea, or the personal safety of Queen 

ietoria. i 

Let us look at the facts. The licenced victual- 
ler is dependent on the magistrate. He receives 
his license on certain conditions. He binds him- 
self to sell none but the purest liquors, to use no 
Ww eb or measures but those of the legal stan- 
dardito‘kdep Prger in his house, and to close his 
premises during the hours of the morning and 

_afternddn iviip-sérVice in the parish church on 
, ,Stindays; Christmas \Day, and Good Friday. 
\ Hefe-are two pai te! to e considered—the rea- 





: sesses for 
With reference to the 


first point, it is obvious that the only reasons 
which ought to guide the magistrate are the 
wants of the neighbourhood and the fitness of 
the applicant. On the other hand, Mr. Wyburgh 
tells us (and his evidence is abundantly confirmed) 
that the decisions of the mayistrates are frequently 
“irregular, arbitrary, and capricious.” How could 
it be otherwise’ How can a magistrate decide 
on the exact number of public-houses that are 
required for a neighbourhood? We do not find 
that bakers, grocers, and other tradesmen, — 
on any other laws than those of supply and de- 
mand. Why should people be hindered from 
trading in beer? There is no proof that the 
number of public-houses falls short of the de- 
mand, but the prevalence of a restrictive law occa- 
sions an enormous amount of dissatisfaction, and 
holds out numerous temptations, which it would 
be infinitely wiser to prevent. It is needless to 
enumerate the motives which may influence a 
bench of magistrates in deciding upon the claims 
of candidates of whose personal fitness no doubt 
exists. 

But it is maintained that the licensing system 
is the guardian of sound morality. Nay, is not 
the very publican enlisted on the side of virtue ? 
Does he not hold his licence on the understand- 
ing that he will check disorder? This argument 
would be all the stronger if it were supported 
by facts. The police have power to enter a 
public-house—" subject to the restriction that it 
would be improper to enter unless there was 
reason to suppose that there was an offence or 
disorder committed at the time.” But no reason 
can be discerned why the same power should not 
be entrusted to the police if the licensing system 
were abolished. Supposing the only condition of 
obtaining a license were fitness of character, there 
is surely nothing to prevent the maintenance of 
yolice restrictions, Which’ apply even to private 
on 

Mr. Alderman Wire believes that the licensing 
system is an effectual check upon drunkenness, 
and brings forward the instance of Scotland, 
where, he tells us, the evil is of a twofold charac- 
ter—the inerease of drunkenness, and the en- 
couragement of illicit distillation. Again—* in 
the State of Maine, so great were the evils re- 
sulting from the sale of spirits, that they had 
enacted a law that there shall be no spirituous 
liquors or intoxicating liquors sold in the State.” 
All this may be very true, and we are mortified 
to find that morality is so ill able to protect her- 
self. Society has always been infested with a 
good sprinkling of reprobates and monsters, 
whom it is necessary to treat as wild beasts or 
madmen. But no licensing system in the world 
will prevent occasional outbreaks ; and if English 
society is still infantine or brutish, the more re- 
strictions we enforce the better. 

Nothing, indeed, is more evident than the 
whole system provokes much greater evils than 
those it was intended to cure. We maintain it, 
because it has existed since the reign of Edward 
TII., and because the kings of Burton delude 
the public into the belief that it tends to sound 
morality. It is established beyond a doubt, that 
the people who gain by the system are the 
brewers and wealthy publicans, while the public 
suffer. 


THE GOVERNING 
No. IX. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART. 

But that it is considered, in England, extremely 
indecorous to put into print what every one of those 
who would read the print say perpetually in private, a 
very interesting chapter might be written to show how 
curiously personal affects public life. 
There are men who owe everything to their ‘‘ looks :” 
and there are men who never get over their ‘‘ looks.” 
It has always been my opinion that the regime of the 
Three Days fell in France because Louis Philippe, as 
he grew old, grew so ridiculously like a Pear; and 
many instances might be mentioned, only that it would 
be impertinence, of eminent Great Britons who have 
risen or declined because of a mouth, or because of a 
nose, This is the result of a political system which 
permits of caricatures; no constitution can stand an 
H. B., or a John Leech, who bring all political heroes 
into contempt. The mischief is very serious when the 
populace judges of a character by a contortion :—as, 
for instance, in Ireland, where Peel could never make 
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way because O'Connell gave this picture of him to the 


multitude, —‘‘ A big-bellied man, with two left legs.” 
Mr. Disraeli, a man with a splendid countenance and 
@ graceful figure, was kept down for years in this 
country because of the cruel caricatures of Punch - 
and Lord Jocelyn, one of the handsomest men of 
the age, has failed in life because he never had the 
courage to cut off his moustache. These are instances 
which may be referred to without offence, even to the 
individuals ; and the cases serve to suggest what is 
meant. 

In regard to many statesmen, living and dead, you 
think of their policy and not at all of their persons, 
But Sir James Graham is so intensely associated with 
Sir James Graham, to the exclusion of any other 
association, that, in turningattention to him, you con. 
sider only the statesman—there being indeed little 
statesmanship to consider. The impression he has 
made on his time is altogether an impression of phy- 
sique: and the epitaph which one of his present col- 
leagues proposed should be written on him, in due 
season—‘‘ He had the largest appetite of any man of 
his day’—explains to the philosophical, nearly all his 
celebrity. As John Kemble said, when asked his 
opinion of the new Hamlet, ‘‘ Why, sir, he seems a 
remarkably tall young man”—so the usual enquiry 
made about Sir James Graham, when an habitué of 
the House of Commons goes down to his cousins or his 
constituents is, ‘‘a very big man, isn’the?!” Sir James 
Graham is a very big man; and he has got to a first 
place in politics, just as he would get to the first place 
in a crowd—by weight and breadth : becoming Peel's 
lieutenant, as Little John became Robin Hood's. 
That is to say, born into the Governing Classes, and 
having only mediocrities to compete with, he got first 
among the mediocrities—in other words, next to the 
champion Peel — merely by the greater force and 
stronger endurance derived from a massive chest and 
an animal head. That is, by work: for a great ad- 
ministrator is only a great worker; and the great 
workers are only found among the strong men. ‘‘ Per- 
severance’ is the virtue recommended to young men by 
their friends ; but perseverance means simply endur- 
ance; and it would consequently be as rational to re- 
commend, ‘‘ Large lungs, my boy.” 

That Sir James Graham's chest without Sir James 
Graham's acres would not have sufficed to make him a 
right honourable and a ruler, is evidenced in the 
different career of Mr. Ford, of Doncaster, Sir James's 
image, as Sir James knows to his cost; and 
it is said even a cleverer man—the Dromio of the 
Antipholus. But with such acres and such a chest, a 
good name and a smooth voice, the success of Sir 
James Graham in public life was assured; and the 
success would have been more complete, had Sir James 
learned soon enough to rely simply on those natural 
advantages, instead of endeavouring to become a man 
of genius. Not content with the reputation of being a 
great administrator, he has ever aimed at the position 
of a great statesman; and though he knows the ten- 
dency of the multitude to confound the one character 
with the other, he has ever been discontented that not 
one of the many parties whom he has joined would 
accord him chieftainship. In public life in England, 
an investment of labour is always certain of its results. 
Government is a profession—a guild, monopolized 
almost entirely by the land—and when a man with 4 
title and an estate gives himself up to the House of 
Commons, the House of Commons gradually gives 
itself up to him, sooner or later. No man has worked 
harder than Sir James Graham in legislating ; and let 
the governed be grateful. In this country, every heir 
to a large estate goes to Parliament, as he goes to 4 
good club; and all the best of the heirs, after a season 
or two, in which they destroy their stomachs, and dis- 
cover that society is a delusion, stick to their seats, 
and take to governing the self-governed country as the 
best-going excitement,—more gentlemanly than the 
turf, safer than the table, easier than the sessions. 

Sir James Graham, born in 1792, reached his 
majority and his property in due course, and by the 
same system which suggested beef and bonfires, 4 
borough returned him in celebration of the important 
event, and from 1826 to 1853 Sir James Graham has 
incessantly devoted himself to his country. He must 
in his thirty years of government have sat about 
100,000 hours in the bad atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, have sat twenty years in Government 
bureaux, seen 1000 deputations, written many millions 
of letters, and made speeches so numerous, that if col- 
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jected they would fill several libraries. You cannot 
remember a sentence, not a saying, not a thought of 
those speeches; but that consideration does not leasen 
cur astonishment at, and our admiration of, the tork. 
Our political constitution might be improved, and our 
electoral machinery might be improved, but no system 
could turn up a better workman, a more splendid 
wiministrator, than Sir James Graham; and such a 
reflection may influence us when we reach next 
cession and the Reform Bill. And our admiration of 
the athlete is enhanced in observing, that thirty years 
of work have not made the slightest change in mind or 
body. The thirty years have been a perfect circle. 
That giant frame is as fresh, and that copious counte- 
nance as complacent, as when first in 1826 the Knight 
of Netherby went in for the British Lion! And, 
singular completeness of a felicitous career, he is now 
sitting for that Carlisle which first wooed and won him ; 
and he holds at sixty-one precisely the office which 
was given him—his first—about thirty years ago! The 
young Tories who think that they are serving the 
cause by representing that the Conservative leaders of 
'41—'46 were all rogues or fools, are partial to the 
depicting of one of the shallowest of men as a Talley- 
rand; and they may take the hint to suggest the 
Chaldean serpent for the Netherby crest, if only as 
the symbol of —nothing. 

Fora great clerk—otherwise a great administrator— 
is alw ays a great clerk : experience only diminishes the 
clerk's chance of being more than a clerk. In a nation 
of settled society and established principles, Sir James 
Graham would have been a statesman; but in Eng- 
jand, which is a nation where class eternally wars 
against class,—which is a pity, but a fact,—a Sir 
James Graham inevitably becomes confused, and, if 
he aims at statesmanship, assuredly makes a mess of 
it. Sir James Graham’s career, as a statesman, is one 
of the most marvellous messes even of modern British 
politics ; and it is a painful proof of the paucity of 
genius in the Governing Classes, and of the ignorance 
of the governed classes, that this eminent and worthy 
gentleman is still in high office, and still supposed, by 
many, to be a reliable leader of a great people. 

Sir James Graham has lived through the long war 
between the middle class and the landed class, and he 
is a complete failure at last, because, attempting to 
finesse between the two, he has lost the confidence of 
both. A cleverer man might have failed in such an 
attempt, but Sir James Graham’s failure has been ludi- 
crous, for nature never fitted him to be an intriguer. 
He attempted to reconcile the theory with the practice 
of the Constitution, and that was a hopeless undertak- 
ing. A Liberal-Conservative is a possible politician 
only to the man who is Liberal one year, and Conser- 
vative another year; but the danger is that, in the 
third year of the transformation, both sides find him 
out. And Sir James Graham has passed his life in 
getting found out—in candidly inviting discovery. 
The honest man solicited the notice of Diogenes : 
wherefore Diogenes passed him by. 

You can, in England, serve two masters, Crown 
and Parliament, like Lord John Russell. But you 
cannot serve Crown, Parliament, and people. You 
can be a Conservative Minister and talk Whiggery to 
Mr. Speaker. But you cannot be a Conservative 
Minister and talk Democracy to the mob at a hustings. 
Sir James Graham has tried this, and has not suc- 
ceeded: is hated by the land, not trusted by Man- 
chester, and not known to the people. This is be- 
cause Sir James Graham always lives so completely in 
the present. His political past is last week, his poli- 
tical future, next week—at furthest, next Session: he 
looks, therefore, neither backwards nor forwards, is, 
consequently, always vehement, and is generally, 
therefore, foolish. Perhaps, on the whole, he is the 
indiscreetest man who ever lived ; he is always burning 
his ships behind him, and always escaping in a cock- 
boat. To give one among a thousand illustrations ; 
for instance, his sillier explanations of his silly hust- 
ings’ speech, against Louis Napoleon. He is always 
willing to please, but as to whom he pleases, who 
comes first, or who speaks loudest. He goes down 
before a league; but he is very resolute until the 
league comes up. He takes care of to-day, and trusts 
to to-morrow to take care of itself—in legislation. He 
hopes the Constitution will last his time, but, if not, 
and he is pressed to lend a hand, why he will work 
hard at its demolition. As in the Admiralty, the 
Duke of Wellington is an incomparable Screw, while 





her superior is on the stocks, so, in the House, évery- 
thing is perfect, until the time has come for a change 
That is Sir James's phrase—‘'The period has now 
arrived, Sir.” No revolution takes him unawares. If 
the Day of Judgment were to arrive during his term 
of office, he would be prepared to suggest ‘‘the exi- 
gencies of the occasion, Sir.” Hence, though he is 
supposed to be a Talleyrand, he is always simple and 
sincere. He defended the Corn- Laws with sincerity, - 
with pathos : and he attacked them with as good faith 
—still with plentiful pathos. He grew red in the face 
with hearty British indignation when he assaulted 
Louis Napoleon : and he opened Maaaini’s letters, to 
oblige Austria, with unflinching complacency. He 
insisted that the paupers of Andover got on capitally 
on bone-dust; and he wept when Peel, in his resigna 
tory oration, talked of the bread that was to be eaten 
by the poor man, ‘“‘unleavened, &c. He has unsaid 
everything he ever said, and indeed everything he ever 
did,—and remains an honest squire, still—being only a 
dull man, not a dishonest one—an ambitious man, not 
a tricky man. It is not his fault that he hasan animal 
head, only, and not an intellectual head. If he hail 
principles, he'd be glad of ‘em : but he hasn't ; 80 he 
works: and when a difficulty turns up gets over ites 
well as he can: talks gently at the House, and leers at 
the nation—and doesn’t regret his choice of a profes 
sion, particularly net when in office. He'd feel pleased 
to be considered a Talleyrand; but there's an awful 
fear at his heart that men are just, and only suppose 
him to be stupid. 

What Sir James Graham's future is to be—for he'll 
stick to the House ten years more—it is easy to deli- 
neate ; it will be like Sir James Graham's past —athleti 
cal dodging between perplexities, as they present them 
selves. That he does not comprehend his time or his 
country is very clear; and now he is not so well placed 
as he was in '41-'6, behind Peel; he is in a Coalition 
which has no chief-—and there is great danger when 
Sir James has to take an independent course, Per 
haps in a career of consternations, Sir James was never 
so puzzled as at this moment: for at this moment 
he is not only without a chief to command, but he 
is in presence of a country without a cry. Yet 
Sir James is pledged to Reform: he bid as high 
as Lord John, on the spur of the moment, one evening 
in the House of Commons ; and very likely he will 
continue to pass the same word to the Peelites which 
he passed from '46 to '51, ‘‘ always top Lord John” — 
Lord John to propose, and Sir James to dispose. But 
what statesmanship! Our public heroes must be tested 
in thatway. Let any Great Briton of good memory sit 
down and endeavour to realize his vague impressions 
about his crack statesmen. For instance—what are Sir 
James Graham's principles, his policy, his convictions, 
his intentions? Sir James Graham stands at this 
moment unpledged to everything but cutting down 
salaries at the Admiralty, and Parliamentary Reform ; 
and his pledge on Parliamentary Reform amounts to 
this :—that he would extend the suffrage, but only in 
such a way as would be ‘‘consistent with the conser- 
vation of all our institutions.” Are there not a few 
other questions of the day for a great people? Sir 
James hopes that there are; he likes work ; and has 
no weak shame about inconsistency; but he is not 
going to answer them until he can hear them distinctly 
when sitting in his bureau. No man will be more 
frank or more energetic, when he is spared the trouble 
of thinking by an explicit national order to act. Even 
if the order be directed against any one of the insti- 
tutions he now considers ought to be conserved. Did 
he ever refuse to obey the popular will? He has been 
the tool of the middle class since 1830 ; and now that 
the middle class have got all that they want, and are 
turning conservative, why Sir James will be the tool of 
the working class, when they're ready. Mr. Crowe, 
in that brilliant political novel, ‘‘ Charles Delmer,” 
makes the profound observation that henceforth the de- 
mocracy of England has to play the middle class against 
the aristocratic class, and to see which will bid most 
for the popular support : in such tactics would not Sir 
James be an excellent democratic leader ? 

Non-Exector. 
RUSSIAN SERFDOM. 
[SECOND ARTICLE.] 
THE rustic labourer (prolétaire) is not, generally speak- 





ing, a revolutionist, like the operatives of great cities. 
In those dense hives of monopolized industry, in those 
huge Pandemonia of luxury and starvation, of beggary 








and dehauch, of famished ignorance and Maa corrup 
tion, of squalid pauperiam and insolent gold, of oo 
lossal financiers and blazoned Macaires, of whirling 
wealth, and maddening want, and crue oon trast,, in 
great cities, no doubt, the working man becomes a 
revolutionist ; not so in the solitude of the fielda. It 
requires long centuries of suffering and a religious 
struggle to crwate a war of the peasants, as in the six 
teenth century 

Talk of dissolving the Russian comwrNE! 1 should 
like to know whether the few Russians who propos 
such a measure have ever seriously reflected on the 
scheme, What would remain, | ask, if we tore out thos 
vital nérve of our national existence! The Russian 
people has endured every loss, and has only preserved 
the commune. Is it at atime when it occurs to so many 
of the thinkers of Western Europe tw deplore the ea 
ceasive subdivision of the soil, that we should, with a 
blind levity, root up an institution which we have only 
toconserve passively, for it maintains itself spontaneous! y 
in the a and by the people, attached to it by in 
terest and by tradition, as to the one sole right which 
rapacity and oppression have not yet wrung from Ureir 
hands. 

The commie is, T am aware, acotised of being in 
compatible with individual liberty. Was this liberty 
wanting before the abolition of the day of Youri (St 
Did it not create, beside the permanent 
village, the moving commune, the voluntary association 
of Artel (artisans) and that other purely martial com 
mune of the Cossacks! That fine rural commune left 
to individual liberty and initiative a part quite lange 
enough, since it never ceased to provide for and to 
nourish its twin legitimate offepring—one the mounted 
and moving rampart of the country ; the Other, hatelt 
in hand, transporting himeelf wherever work ihvited 
him, 

True, the members of the Cossack communes were 
not individually absorbed or effaced by them. Even 
those who may have read Gogol's novel, Taras Boulla, 
have little idea that a similar story occurred in the 
time of Alexander I, An aged Cossack, who refused 
to submit to the ferocious discipline of the militar¥ 
colonies, after receiving bimself a few thousnd blows 
with a stick, witnessed in silenee the barbarous punish 
ment inflicted on his eldest son, and ouly opened his 
lips to inquire how it was that his younger son was 
spared When he learned that the latter bad pur 
chased impunity by submission, the old father embraced 
his eldest aon, cursed the son who had recoiled before 
the punishment, covered himself up in his casaguine, 
and perished on the spot. 

Cossackry (la Cosacqueric) is a palpable proof that 
the popular life in Russia contained in itself the cot 
plement of the peaceable existenve of the rural com 
mune, Cossackry, in fact, threw open an escape fir 
all reckless and impatient spirits thirsting for adven 
ture, hungry after excitement, panting for dangerous 
exploits, and a wild independence, It vorrespunded 
perfectly with that principle of untestrained turbulence 
which We express by the word owdal, and which is one 
of the characteristic features of the Sclavonie race. 

The Cossacks, indefatigable sentinels at the most 
exposed frontiers of their country, founded at these 
perilous outposts military, republican, and democratic 
communities, which were still in existence at the be 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Theirs is a 
brilliant history. The Zuaporogues were the knight 
errants of the democratic commonalty. Unyielding, in- 
domitable brigands, rather than subjects of any autho- 
rity whatsoever, they seemed to inherit those vague 
presentiments, those prophetic instinets which distin 
guished the Norman races. Under Ivan I'V., a band 
of Cossacks conquered Siberia. Their chief, Yumah, 
not content with having penetrated as far as Tobolsk, 
reared with a dying hand his standard at Irkousk. 
After him, another Cossack pushed on across icy 
wastes, as if he were drawn by some magnetic influ 
ence, to the Pacific Ocean; perhaps by a presentiment 
of the immense significance of Russia advancing her 
bounds to the very frontiers of America. 

Nothing but the imbecility of the German Govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg could have failed to compre- 
hend such an institution as that of the Cossacks. 
Peter the Great was the first to oppress them, too happy 
to be furnished with a pretext by Mazeppa. Catharine 
reduced millions of them to slavery. Nicholas des 
troyed their democratic organisation by making nobles 
of their elected officera, and he tried even to corrupt 
their popular ballads. Such an institution was, of 
course, scarcely reconcilable with the military code of 
Russia. It was thought far wiser to create out of 
brutal violence those ~ ae military colonies than to 
permit some developments to a flourishing and pro- 
foundly popular institution. 

It is not to be disputed that the communal life of 
the Russian villages and the republicanism of the 
Cossack camps would ill satisfy the aspirations of 
later European theorists. All was embryonic in their 
constitution. Individual liberty was everywhere 
sacrificed to a democratic and patriarchal brotherhood. 
But who pulls down an unfinished house in the idea of 
rebuilding it on the same plan’ It is no merit of ours 
to have preserved with an immutable quietism that 
communal institution which the German peoples had 
long lost amidst the vicissitudes of their history. But 
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it is an advantage not to be thrown away. And we 
may surely profit by the dear-bought experience of our 
ancestors 

Western Europe sacrificed its communal institutions, 
and with them the peasants and the artisans, when it 
entered upon a richer and larger existence by a long 
and glorious struggle for the emancipation of an 
aristocratic and middle-class minority. It has had 
Catholicism, Protestantism, its chivalry full of poetry, 
its tiers état renowned for pertinacity, its Reformation, 
and finally ita Revolution, which half destroyed the 
Church aud the Throne. Russia alone has remained 
aloof from the conquests and glories of her neighbours, 
Her people, wtteliy incapable of following, still less 
of attaining the European developments, has languished 
in misery ever since the era of Kiof. The yoke of 
the Mongols, Byzantinesque Tzars, Germanized Em- 
perors, lords like slaveholders, such have been her mas- 
ters, Yet this people, while it has gained nothing, 
has at least not lost the commune, with the equality 
of all its members in the possession and in the distri- 
bution of the soil. 

If, indeed, the Russian peasant has been reduced to 
serfage it has not been without severe struggles. The 
facile success of the spurious DMetai, the enthusiasm 
of the people for him, his imitators crushed, but ever 
reappearing with formidable armies encamped before 
Moscow, all this story would be inexplicable but for 
the undercurrent of a strong, wide, deep popular 
movement. These protracted struggles of an entire 
yeople may not disturb the reign of the House of 

tomanoff; but the falsified chronicles of the Govern- 

ment could not pass over in silence the wars of the 
Brigands. Stenko Razin, one of their chiefs, was at 
the head of 200,000 men. During the reign of the 
Tzar Alexis more than 12,000 peasants were hanged. 
A century later the Empress Catherine more than once 
turned pale at tie * of her generals on the insur- 
rection of Pugatchetf. PuGatrcHerr committed a fatal 
error, since repeated by Kossuth. After the decisive 
capture of Kasan he did not march straight on Mos- 
cow, where, according to the evidence of Castéva, 
200,000 serfs awaited his army with breathless impa- 
tience. The common people (moujik) were decimated 
in the name of civilization, and Voltaire congratulated 
the Semiramis of the North on the victories of Bibikof 
and Panine 

Tt was by proclaiming the freedom of the peasants 
that Pugatouerr raised the standard of revolt. He 
had for device, Ultor et redivrivus. Taken prisoner 
and loaded with chains, he replied to the ignoble Gene- 
ral who struck him with his hand, and to that facile 
outrage added words of insult: —‘‘/ am but a little 
crow, and the vulture is still hovering in the air.”* 

\fter a contest of a hundred and fifty years the peo- 
ple abandoned the struggle. Pugatcheff was the last 
of its leaders. It has never made its appearance since 
except in the commotion of Starariia Rousso in 1831. 
In that revolt it was horribly sanguinary ; but what 
was to be expected in reprisal for the terrorism which 
founded and maintained the military colonies? As was 
the seed so must the harvest be. 

Insurrection is at all times difficult among a people 
scattered over immense plains, inhabiting villages ex- 
posed and patched up of mere wooden huts. The only 
refuge of such a people is in the forests, and Count 
Woronzoff has shown in the Caucasus how to deal with 
that refuge. 

Besides, the irregularities of the administrative Go- 
yernment confuse the popular notions. The peasant 
serf of a rich proprietor rejoices to find in his powerful 
master a sort of buckler against the vexations of em- 
ployés and of the police. The condition of the serfs is 
not one of uniform hardship and degradation ; hence 
the difficulty of any simultaneous insurrectional move- 
ment, or of any united organisation ; hence the rebel- 
lions of the peasants remain isolated, local, and limited 
to single communes, rarely extending even to two or 
three. 

According to the last census the number of male 
serfs in Russia was 11,380,000 (the women are not 
reckoned). Two-thirds of this number belong to lords 
who possess at least a thousand peasants a-piece, and 
who generally demand nothing of their serfs but [’ obrok, 
a pecuniary rent-service, for which they give them up 
the land entirely. 

These peasants, and all who belong to rich lords, are 
usually,it may be imagined, far less miserable than 
those who are dependent upon petty gentry, and sub- 
jected to the Robot (@ corvée, or forced labour). 
Searcely ever do the great lords live upon their lands ; 
never more than a few months of the fine season, while 
the petty seigneur lives all the year round upon his 
estate, and strives to economize the forced expenses of 
his sojourn in the metropolis. Mean and restless by 
position he meddles with everything, turns all to profit, 
exacts all sorts of renders beyond the rent actually due, 
in the shape of eggs, mushrooms, linen, fruit, butter, 
milk, and poultry. And to solace his ennui he amuses 
himself in poaching on the conjugal manors of his de- 
pendents. 

These small properties are dispersed at random over 





* The general called Pugatcheffa “ brigand” Vor, a word 
which with the, addition of the letters on signifies “ Vul- 
ture. 





the whole extent of Russian territory in Europe. 
Siberia has the happiness not to know serfdom. Sur 

rounded by vast domains, or by a free communes, 
the poor serfs remain utterly isolated from their 
neighbours. Not but that the Russian peasants feel in 

tense commiseration for one another, but when has 
a mere mutual sentiment of pity ever armed the 
oppressed masses for the vindication of their rights! 
In 1839 and 1849, we saw, indeed, the beginnings of 
a coalition among the communes. In the districts of 
Simbirsk and of Tombon, the massacre of the lords 
looked like the execution of a plan. But usually 
matters do not take that course. The peasants of a 
commune are dumb and patient for years and years ; 
they suffer and endure all miseries without a murmur. 
Suddenly, without a note of warning, they burst out, 
maasacre the lord, butcher his family, burn his house ; 
receive with dogged endurance the punishment of the 
Plet, and are hurried away to perish in the mines of 
Siberia. They know the result beforehand ; but their 
situation was no longer tolerable. The causes of insur- 
rections are worthy of serious attention. They gene- 
rally spring from the encroachment of the lord upon 
the rights of the commune. The peasant feels him- 
self victimized, without protection or redress: he 
is overworked, overtaxed, continually liable to ex- 
cessive punishment from a hard and cruel task- 
master: but all this seems transitory and reme- 
diable. What he never does put up with, never 
submits to without a bloody protest, is the inter- 
meddling of the lord in the division of the communal 
lands, in the rights of pasture, in the affairs of the 
commune ; then he feels hinself struck in his last re- 
fuge, beyond which he sees nothing. Then the peasant 
murders his lord. But why, it may be asked, does 
not the peasant demand redress sooner! To complain 
of the violation of a right, one must have legal ground 
to go upon. Now the commune exists by itself, be 

cause it is ineradicable; because it alone of itself 
constitutes the whole moral life of the peasants. The 
Government found it ready made; the noblesse sub 

mitted to it, and became accustomed to its existence. 

According to the law, a peasant can address himself 
only to the Marshal of the noblesse of the district. 
This Marshal, the elected officer of the nobles, is their 
natural defender, both against the Crown and against 
the people. The police never receives complaints 
against the lords, except in extraordinary criminal 
cases, Which do not interest directly the peasant. The 
serf is allowed to inform against his lord, if the latter 
belongs to a secret society, or has committed a crime. 
The law permits three days’ work only in the week to 
be exacted of the serf on the lord’s land; and it is toa 
police elected by the noblesse that the duty of maintain- 
ing the execution of this legal prescription is confided. 
From time to time the Government starts up in sud- 
den amazement at abuses, displays astonishing courage, 
and punishes a lordortwo. Then follows a long dreary 
interval of abuses, unpunished and unredressed. 

ALEXANDRE HERZEN, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 

{EgratuM IN ovR Last.—Page 1069, second column 
forty-ninth line, for “peasants de la commune,” read 
“peasants de la couronne.” The passage refers to the 
serts of the Crown, as distinguished from the serfs belong- 
ing to the lords. | 





LORD BROUGHAM'S “VALETE.” 
A LETTER from Cannes states that Lord Brougham has 
had inscribed over the gate of bis chateau this farewell to 
the world— 

—— “Spes et fortuna Valete. 

Sat me lusistis ; ludite nunc alios,” 

I]t was Lord Brougham, we believe, who confessed that 
the Edinburgh party, who hit upon a line from Publius 
Syrus for a motto for the cover of their Review, had never 
read that author; and, in this instance, his lordship seems 
again to have plunged at a felicitous expression without 
very well knowing where it came from. Can he be aware 
that the inscription over his portal was the very ome 
adopted by Gil Blas when that versatile person retired to 
Arragon upon the profits of political rascality P 


Open Council. 


[IN RHIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN BXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSABIGY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 





is . learned man but wail confess he hath 
much profited by reading versies, Dis senses 
awakened, and his jud it sharpened f, then, it 
be profitable for hi a id, why shouldit not. at 

: rhisadver-ary to write —MILToN. 











NEW MOVEMENT IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir, —Your liberal advocacy of all measures that have 
a tendency to promote the public good, induces me to 
request from you an opinion as to the eligibility of Life 
Assurance as now extended to large masses of the com- 
munity. I am desirous, as the secretary of an insti- 
tution that enjoys unprecedented success, to see its 
principles confirmed, or otherwise, at that ultimate 
bar—the public press of England. And I am urged 
thereto by the attacks of rival and interested parties, 
who, finding it impossible to allege anything against 





——— 


the characters of the directors (wealthy and long-esta. 
blished tradesmen), or against the conscientious eco. 
nomy of their management, turn round and attack the 
principle of such institutions. They seem to forget, 
or, what is probable, do so wilfully, that an eminent 
actuary has stated before a committee of the House of 
Commons, on being asked whether, on public grounds, 
‘‘ this sort of business should be encouraged”—he re. 
plied, ‘‘ Undoubtedly, because it reaches the people 
themselves—the bulk of the community.” And fy. 
ther, when asked, ‘‘ Is it not the fact, that security 
or at least one element of security, is obtained by the 
largeness of the transactions of the society !’”—he re. 
plies, “Not only by the largeness of the number of 
ives assured, but also by another element of securit 

in such business—viz., an average of the amount of 
sums insured upon each life. The assurances amongst 
the industrial classes will generally be found to be 
more uniform in amount than in the ordinary business 
of an assurance office.” 

It would appear that the people of England see the 
matter in the same light, and that they are far beyond 
what is generally imagined, solicitous to protect them. 
selves against death and casualty. Of this the ‘ Bri. 
tish Industry” society is @ convincing proof: as, gince 
the latter part of 1852, it has issued over 7000 policies. 
It is significant to contrast this with the fact, that up 
to 1852 all the policies issued by all the offices in the 
three kingdoms amounted only to 250,000! 

And now, sir, in conclusion, let me pray of you to 
give the public the advantage of your own opinion on 
a subject which is to them of such vital importance, * 

I have the honour to remain, sir, your Secon ser- 
vant, MicHAEL O’GRapy, Secretary. 

3, Regent-street (Offices of the “ British 
Industry Life Assurance Company, and 
Family Friendly Society”), Nov. 3, 1853, 





THE USE OF INVENTIONS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Siz, —Permit me a word or two of rejoinder to your 
correspondent ‘* Pistis,”’ of the 26th ult. 

He says there are printers who have paused and re- 
flected, but still continue to throw heavy blame on all 
discoveries which diminish labour, so long as no pro- 
vision is made by society for those thus supplanted, 

To expect such compensation in all cases seems to me 
futile. And if not got in all cases, where is the line of 
demareation to be drawn? A patent shoe is a mono- 
poly of advantage to the buyer and seller; I, who 
can't purchase the improvement, catch cold more 
readily than my neighbour, so my comparative com- 
mercial and other value sinks. What exquisite judge 
or very perceptive society is to count my compensation 
and place me on an equal footing with my neigh- 
bour? 

In the invention itself we must seek for amelioration, 
hoth as regards society and the particular class affected, 
For cheaper supply creates demand as readily as de- 
mand enhances the value of supply. Reach goods, by 
cheapening them, to ten times the number of persons, 
and you, perhaps, require double the number of work- 
men to do so. Sometimes, indeed, the article may be 
quicklier finished without the market needing more ; 
but even here a conquest has been gained over space 
or time: given space, and you have room for more 
guests—given leisure, mother of new wants and arts. 

‘Direct help,” says an American, ‘‘availeth me 
little, I am helped more through the intellect and the 
affections.” Hence the potency of example—another's 
success stirs my blood and rouses new energies— 
another’s success widens the horizon of possibilities. If 
the printers (as “ Pistis” himts) be awakened to the 
idea of a new social endeavour, if they already aspire 
by unity of purpose to capture the big cylinder and 
make it their slave (always supposing it successful) 
then the iniroduction of this new invention already 
promises more than the old system has yet done for 
them. 

It is but justice to the inventor, who requests it, to 
say that Cumming, Melville, and Co. in my first letter 
ought to have been James Melville. Tim. 

Nov. 9th, 1853, 





* We have only to say, at the first glance, without ex- 
pressing any opinion about the particular company in 
question, of whose circumstances we know absolutely 
nothing, that we have always considered the better future 
of the working-classes, economically speaking, to lie in the 
direction of the principle of assurance universalised. But 
principle is one thing, practice another. The particular 
operation of the principle depends on the personnel of the 
ottice.— Ep. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ The Two Owls"—an Apologue, by. Vivian, in our next. 
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-a are not the lefislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 


“ t make liws—they interpret and try to enforce them—Edinburgh Review. 


Tug current number of the North British Review is scarcely so interesting 
as usual, but there is never a number without matter worthy of attention. 
Protestantism in Italy will be read with eagerness by a large class. The 
paper on American Novels contains a passage we quote elsewhere, and 
applies a rather startling canon to fiction: starting from the fact that 
now-a-days the novelist and poet rival the preacher in influence, the 
corollary ‘js that their responsibility is equal to that of the preacher, and 
therefore that their teaching must be as narrowly watched. 


“Tf a minister of the gospel deviates a hair's-breadth from the well-defined 

convictions of his congregation, his audience falls away, and he will never hear 
the last of it; and, as for an error of practical morals, it would be regarded with 
such horror if it came from the pulpit, that the occurrence of such defalcations is 
absolutely unknown among us. But, as many of us keep our best suit of clothes 
and conduct for the Sabbath, so we have our Sunday and week-day doctrines ; 
and to be orthodox one day is regarded as salt sufficient for the seven. In our 
Sunday sermon we demand a bright and spotless reflection of revelation, and on 
Monday we fall to recreating ourselves (mark the etymology!) with some novel 
or poem, which, if we had character and courage to set its secret sins in the light 
of God's countenance, would horrify us with its profound infidelity and insane 
perversion of moral truth.” 
A startling canon this, yet who shall deny its rigorous justice? For our 
parts we think that the discordance between clerical and lay teaching, 
points to the radical discordance between doctrine and belief. There was 
no such discordance in the ages of faith. An elaborate article follows on 
Dr. Vacenan'’s Wycliffe—a work we have not seen—but the article of 
the number we should select is the one on Domestic Service, a subject of 
great importance treated in a thoroughly Christian spirit. How well the 
writer characterizes the bugbear of ** familiarity”:— 

‘But we cannot expect class-prejudices, the growth of more than a century, to 
vield to the kindness of a day. The fact is, that it would be a much easier thing 
than it now is to do good, if the desire to do good were more common. We can 
hardly be surprised that the poor should look with some suspicion on the rich, 
that they should be slow to believe in the genuine kindness of the latter, when the 
nile is one of exclusiveness and indifference, and the exceptions are so very rare. 
We are afraid it cannot truthfully be denied that if the general feeling of the lower 
orders is one of distrust, it is because their superiors have done little or nothing 
) gain their confidence and affection. The distrust is generally mutual. Even 
in grave didactic books, published by religious tract societies, young people are 
warned against being ‘familiar’ with their servants; and the warning is generally 
fortified by some stories illustrative of the evil habits of domestics,——of their 
trickery, their duplicity, their dishonesty, their use of bad language, &c. &c 
Now, what are we to expect, if they who conceive it to be their mission to teach, 
thus wilfully and systematically endeavour to widen the breach between the em 
plovers and the employed, —to make each regard the other with distrust, —to array 
them, indeed, one against the other, openly, undisguisedly, as enemies, instead of 
bringing the master and the servant side by side as friends? Now, ‘familiarity’ 
letween the employer and the employed, rightly understood, so far from being a 
bad state of things, is that which, above all 6thers, it is most desirable to bring 
about. Tf ‘familiarity,’ in the writings of which we speak, means levity of con 
duct and looseness of speech, doubtless it is to be eschewed, whether it belong to 
the behaviour of a nursery-maid or a duchess. That is not a matter which we are 
now called upon to consider. If such writers, however, mean to instruct young 
gentlemen and ladies to keep themseives aloof as much as possible from domestic 
servants, because the daily life of such people is ordinarily marked by levity of 
conduct and looseness of speech, all we can say is, that it had been better for 
them if they had never learnt to w ite. There is no surer mode of making our 
servants unworthy of our confidence and the companionship of our children, than 
by thus holding them up, even in our lesson-books, as reprobates and outcasts.” 





Then again as to “ followers”:— 

“Tf we admit, as every rational person must admit, that our domestic servants, 
like other people, must have friends and desire to associate with them, is it not 
far better that it should be an understood thing between the employer and the 
employed, that the latter should be visited at seasonable hours, by respectable 
relatives and friends, and that even if there be something more than mere common 
acquaintance, it should not be a thing denied? Why is not Ruth, or Kate, or 
Fanny to have her ‘followers,’ as well as Miss Amelia Maria, after whom Captain 
Sabretasch is always dangling ; or Mrs. Plumb, the wealthy widow, who is per- 
severingly ‘followed’ by the Reverend Isaac Pew? Amelia Maria expresses her 
horror of followers, even to the Captain himself; and the widow lives in a state of 
excitement regarding them, which seems likely to shorten her days. If one of 
their pretty serving girls has been seen shaking her cherry-coloured ribands, at the 
hack gate, as the carpenter's son goes by after his day's work, or has actually had 
the audacity to invite the grocer’s assistant to sit down and take a dish of tea in 
the kitchen, there is no end to their lamentations and revilings. The unfortunate 
girl is denounced in the harshest language ; she is impertinent and immodest, bold 
avd artful—perhaps she loses her place. How much better, under such circum- 
stances, would it be for the mistress of a household to endeavour to win the con- 
fidence of her domestics, and to be the depositary of their most cherished secrets ? 
Why a comely parlour-maid, or housemaid, or even a buxom cook, should not 
receive the honest addresses of a worthy young man, and, in due course, have the 
banns put up in the parish church, we cannot by any means conjecture. They 
do not vow themselves to perpetual celibacy when they advertise for a place. But 
we know very well that the concealments forced upon them by the harsh, grudging 
spirit in which too often the gratification of their natural instincts is regarded, are 
laden with a world of evil. It is a melancholy fact, that a very large proportion 
of the unhappy young women who are tried every year in our criminal courts, for 
the murder of their illegitimate children, are domestic servants. This is not to be 
attributed to the peculiar depravity of the class, but the peculiarly disadvanta- 
xeous character of their social environments. How much of it comes out of those 
hree well-known words, ‘No followers allowed,’ it is difficult to say. If young 
women are afraid of their admirers being seen within the shadow of their own 
rightful homes, they will meet them abroad, where no restraints and impediments 
txlst, and the tempter, Opportunity, is at their elbow.” 





Our own experience is decidedly in favour of the utmost liberty to 
followers as a practical good, quite apart from its abstract justice. If 
your servants are respectable their followers will be so; if they are not, 
you get rid of them. 

The British Quarterly is excellent. In spite of some queer philo- 
sophizing about man beginning in the highest state of civilization, and 
subsequently degenerating into barbarism (all with a view of © reconciling” 
Scripture with history,) the opening paper on Chena will be read with 
interest ; so also that on Ludwig Tieck. In the paper on Faglish Fone: 
their origin and improvements, there is amassed much piquant detail; in 
that on Maurice's Essays the reader will find a lucid analysis of a book 
now exciting so much attention from ite furnishing the pretext for the 
professor's expulsion ; he will also find there some of those brave, wise 
words which Rosert Vavenan is strong enough and wise enough to 
utter in defence of true religion against religious cant. Speaking of the 
treatment Mavarice has received at the hands of certain “ religious news- 
papers,” such as our dearly-beloved Record, Dr. Vavonan (we assume 
the authorship) says :— 

‘* When religious truth is not embraced to its proper end, it ia not unnatural that 
the moral state in which it leaves men, should sometimes be a worse state than that 
in which it found them. Mr. Maurice may feel assured, that he has hardly a 
worse opinion than we have of irre/iqious spirits often to be found in what is called 
the religious world, It is anything but agreeable to be obliged to observe the sub 
tleties, the frauds, the slanders, the cruelties, to which such spirits will often com 
mit themselves. They are good haters, -and the strength of that feeling ia too 
ofte n, in their catimation, the heat evidence of their ayn ituality and enlightenment 
This hatred has reference to something accounted the contrary of religion, and it 
is therefore regarded as religious ; and the zeal allied with it has reference to some 
thing accounted religious, and therefore the feeling is regarded as religion, No 
tions, dogmas, commonly supply their watchwords to such people. Echo these, 
and your praise will be upon their tongues; fail to pronounce their shibboleth, 
and you have to lay your account with all the possible forms of persecution. Op 
these grounds, we look with a degree of sympathy on any man who diverges from 
the beaten path, however much we may think him mistaken. For we are obliged 
to remember, that in the case of not a few who pour their censures upon him, the 
great recommendation of orthodory, as of a thousand things beside, has been, that 
it does not expose aman to any sort of cost Or TROONTENICHCE 

We have said the same things, but not with the same authority. From 
us the accusation has been treated as if springing from doctrinal diffe- 
rences, whereas it sprang from mora/ differences. No one can deny that 
in this journal every religious conviction, from that of the Catholie to 
that of the missionary, has met with the respect due to sincerity ; but 
irreligion masking itself under religion we have exposed andeverw illex pose. 

In the same Review there is a suggestive paper on Portrait’ Painting 
in History, in defence of the aneedotical and per onally picturesque, 
which sin so gravely against the “dignity of history.” Incidentally 
touching on craniological indications, the writer says 

“Tf any part of a man’s body is more emphatically symbolical of the whole 
man than another, it must be the nervous mass of his brain: and, while a man is 
alive, his brain can be studied only from the outside. True, from the outside ex 
amination of the skull all that we can know (and this only approximately, for the 
skull may be thick or thin, and its surface not at all points equidistant from the 
surface of the brain) is the absolute size of the brain, and the relative dimensions 
of its parts. As this leaves out entirely the considerations of density, and of what 
may be called quality, regarding which craniologista vaguely try to be a little 
more certain by calling in temperament to their aid, and as, moreover, there are 
two kinds of matter in all brains, a grey and a white, whose respective functions 
are not settled, and whose proportions cannot be externally ascertained, the most 
eminent anatomists and physiologists of the present day, with all their reapect for 
the tentative generalizations of Gall, Broussais, and others, are agreed that the 
claims of external craniology as a practical science of cerebral manifestation, want 
the necessary basis. More unanimous and more vehement is the rejection which 
the learned give to the actual science of the thirty-five ‘bumps’ into which erani- 
ology itself has degenerated in too hasty hands.” 

To this we may add, that even could the absolute size of the brain be 
ascertained, the test would be fallacious, for size (and the phrenologists 
recognise this, though not distinctly aware of the reasons,) is only an 
index, “other things being equal.” Temperaments—in the vague use of 
that term—will not solve the problem. Nervous tissue differs from 
nervous tissue in its chemical composition, (as, indeed, all organic sub- 
stances do, their composition being non-definite, thereby distinguished 
from the definitely composed inorganic substances,) and although these 
variations may be very slight, yet they baffle appreciation, and only leave 
the simple fact in our hands, that one man’s nervous tissue is more active 
than another's. Further, it has been ascertained by Barttarcer to be 
far from true, as commonly taught, that the intellect of animals bears any 
direct proportion to the extent of cerebral surface (the grey matter of the 
brain.) He dissected out all the white substance, and unfolding the con- 
voluted grey matter, took casts of it; on comparison, he found that the 
human brain has dess superficial extent in proportion to its volume 
than that of many mammalia. Hence there is less difficulty in the fact, 
which has puzzled many, of the grampus possessing a brain with deeper 
convolutions and more extensive surface than man, without, however, 
manifesting any signs of superior intellect. We should require to know 
first, whether the extent of cerebral surface is the index of intellectual 
power; second, whether the nervous tissue of the grampus is of precisely 
the same structural composition as that of man; a trifle more or less 
say of phosphorus will produce indefinite variations. 

Having briefly indicated these physiological points, let us return to 
our author, for a curious passage on heads, large and small :— 
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“With regard to the large head and amall head controversy, we must say we | 


have never been able to come to any tangible conclusion. Cuvier bead must 
have been large, for his brain weighed sixty-five ounces. This is generally ac 
counted the heaviest known healthy brain ‘but we were rece sntly told of a work- 
ing-man who died in University College Hospital, London, and whose head was 
no lange that the students had the brain weighed, out of curiosity, when they found 
it to weigh sixty-seven ounces, though perfectly healthy On inquiry, all that 
they could learn about the man was, that he was said by his neighbours to have 
had a remarkal ily good memory. The brain of Dr. Abercromby, of Edinburgh, 
weighed sixty- three ounces. Dr. Chalmers had a very large head indeed ( Joseph 
Hume and he were said to have the largest heads in the kingdom); and yet his 
brain weighed but fifty-three ounces —almost under the average. On the other 
hand, Byron had a small head, at least Mr. Leigh Hunt informs us that his hat, 


which is not a very large one, used to go quite over Byron's head, but his brain is | 


said to have weighed nearly four pounds. Keats and Shelley had very smail 
heads, Mr. Leigh Hunt's hat going over them too. Raffaelle had a small head ; 
Sir Walter Scott had a «mall head; so had Neander, the church-historian ; 
aleo, if we recollect aright what Bernal Diaz says, hal Cortez the conqueror of 
Mexico, Wellington's head is said to have been under the average size. The 
brain of Mrs, Manning, the murderess, was a pound lighter than her husband's. 
The skull of Rush was very large, measuring, we think, upwards of twenty-four 
inches round. Pericles, as we know, had a large head ; so had Mahomet; so had 
Mirabeau ; so had O'Connell. Lamartine describes Napoleon's as a small head 
which had bulged out. The skull of the poet Burns was carefully measured when 
it was disinterred on the burial of hia wife ; it measured twenty-two and a quarter 
inches round, which, allowing half an inch for the integuments, would make the 
cireumference of the living head twenty-two and three-quarter inches, a largish 
head, but not extraordinary. Goethe's head, we believe, was not remarkable for 
size. About Shakspeare’s head our only information must be from the Stratford 
bust, which Chantrey pronounced, from certain signs, to be almost certainly mo 
delled from an original cast taken after death. It is a curious example of a fore- 
gone conclusion, that Mr. Hugh Miller, speaking of this bust, in his admirable 
work, entitled First Impressions of Enyland and its People, describes the head, 
from personal inspection, as a very large one. The skull, he says, must have been 
of a capacity to contain all Dr. Chalmers’s brains. This, as Dr. Chalmers was 
then alive, was tantamount to saying it was of the largest known dimensions. 
Now, with this very description in our memory, we have ourselves examined the 
Stratford bust with the utmost closeness and care, and we unhesitatingly declare, 
that the head in that bust is, if not a smallish one, at least such as any average 
English hat could easily fit. We dbeliere it is a smallish head. In short, from ail 
the statistics we have at command respecting large and small heads, including our 
own private observations among our acquaintances, we have never been able to 
obtain any prese ntable conclusion on the point. The opinion of David Scott, the 
painter, was, that large heads were generally found in successful men of the world, 
such as statesmen, bankers, and the like, and that the fineness of 
requisite for the purely intellectual lives of artists, thinkers, 
rally, connoted a small or a Even this opinion, however, 
break down, prudential, 
weighty men, know men with very large h 


80, 


nervous tissue 
and literary men gene 
veragre size of head will 
if applied in practice. We und 
with smallish heads ; and we ads who 
seem at home only in the most exquisite and ornamental kinds of mental activity. 
More sure than any conclusion that can be come to on this point of sé 
be a notion we have heard advanced with respect to the form of he 
of head from front to back, heard 
declare to be, according to his experience, 
of ability. Only in one eminent he 


know very energetic, 


emis to 
rth 
man 


uls Let 


we have an eminent and ve ving 
the most constant physiognomic sign 
ad, that of Sir Walter Scott, had he found this 
sign wanting ; and in this case, if properly considered, the want was significant. 
Next to length or depth, his idea was, that height the ears, as in 
head, was the best sign, although he had not found this nearly so essential. 
us it appears, that if to the two dimensions of length or depth and height, as thus 
expounded, we add the third dimension of breadth, and if we attach to the three 
terms their corresponding popular meanings when used in speaking of mental cha 

racter—regarding a deep head, or a head long from front to back, or from the 
forehead to the ears, as significant of depth or astutencss ; a high head, or a head 
rising high over the ears, as significant of moral elevation ; and a broad heal, as 
measured across and behind the temples, as significant of what is called width or 
generality of view—we shall have as tolerable a system of practical craniology as 
the facts will warrant ; not very different either from that propounded by the or- 
dinary phrenologists, though they would carry us much farther. Here, also, how- 
ever, let us not be too certain in our judgments. We have seen ‘foreheads vil- 
lainous low’ on very noble fellows, and grand domes of heads on mere blocks and 
gnoramuses,”’ 


rv obse 


over Scott s 


These discordances are all intelligible as soon as we understand the fact 
that size is only an index. “other things being equal”—that there is 
nervous tissue and nervous tissue, or as Mouiere says, él y a fagot et 
Sagot. 


Among the serials of this month let us note that the magnificent 
Poultry Book, edited by the Rev. W. Winerretp and G. W. Jonson, 
is completed with this, the seventh part. We have already expressed 
our opinion on the utility and interest of this work, and have only to add, 
that the execution of the coloured lithographs has not fallen away from 
the promise of the early numbers. It may not be superfluous to remind 
the lover of natural history that the English Cyclopedia, now in course 
of publication, contains as a separate division, purchaseable separately, a 
complete Cyclopedia of Natural History, executed by men of eminence, 
and profusely illustrated with woodcuts. We have twice spoken of this 
re-issue of the Penny Cyclopedia, but we return to it, because we know 
of no other dictionary in the language wherein natural history is treated 
with such completeness and excellence. The plan of issuing the Cyclo- 
pedia in separate divisions is a boon to the public. 

A new serial has been started by Joun Casseut, called the Historical 
Educator, in which history is treated with care, but in a somewhat 
miscellaneous style, as if “ information” were the only thing desirable to 
be impressed on the reader. It comprises a history of America, Hero- 
dotus’s description of Egypt, Hanno the Carthaginian, Discoveries, Geo- 
graphy, Manners and Customs of the Greeks, and History of English 
Literature. 

A new serial, not of the most fascinating literature, but of undeniable 


Sa 
utility, is the 4. B. C. Railway Guide. Those who have lost themselves 
in the systematic incomprehensibility of Bradshaw, need only glance at 


' this rival to perceive the enormous superiority in point of facility of 





reference. 


It is truly as simple as A. B.C., but it only shows you how 


you can go to and from London to the various stations. Some plan is 
| necessary for exhibiting cross roads. 


The erotic correspondents of the Reevrd continue their prurient 
crusade, One emphatically informs the Editor that he quite agrees with 
every word on the “public exhibition of indecent figures and nasty 
Why nasty pictures, O reverend sir? Greek Slaves and 
Ariadnes are nasty only to “nice” minds, and what such minds will prove 
to be nasty may be gathered from the following :— 

‘* To the Editor of the Record. 

‘* Sir, —While directing the attention of the publie to the ne of naked 
statues, you will oblige a few in the North by speaking of the impropriety of 
improper pictures in churches, 

‘In the parish church of Ulverston there is over the communion- table a picture 
of Christ being taken from the cross, in which the body of the Redeemer is 
represented as being very scantily covered. Indeed, it appears more than half 
naked. “L. T. 


*“ November 7, 1953." 


pictures.” 


This is really significant. Here is a man whose thoughts run so readily 
in the erotic train, that not even the most sacred figure his eye can rest 
upon fills his mind to the exclusion of such suggestions, unless the clothing 
be abundant. How vain of us to expect that Art should fill such a 
spectator’s mind, Redeemer cannot! We, in our 
simplicity, believed that a statue being intended to excite the emotions 
attendant upon beauty, and not to stimulate the erotic imagination of 
Recordites, would necessarily effect its purpose by filling the spectator’s 
mind; and so far from exciting any voluptuous thoughts, would be abso- 
lutely powerless to excite them. ‘That, as far as we can learn, is the effect 
on all minds less * ‘than Recordites; but we now learn that to the 
thoroughly pnt not even the partial nakedness of Christ can 
prevent a blushing sense of impropriety. Well, this at any rate is con- 
We like consistency—even in dirt! 


when even his 


= nice” 


sistent. 





Among the crowd of books and brochures fast issuing from the Press 
on the question of the day, there is one which on all accounts deserves 
speeial mention. Toall those who desire to know Russia as she 7s, not as she 
Herzen’s Développement des Idées Revo- 
of which he has, 


seems, We recorie nd M. 


lutionnaires en Russie, in compliance with a wish ex- 
pressed by the Democratie Society of Poland, published a second edition. 
The ketch of Russian history from the ninth 
century down to the year 1825, and an aceount of the subsequent growth 
of public opinion, as exhibited in the literature of the country. The future 
of Panslavisin is ably discussed, and the concluding chapter glances at the 


essay contains a rapid 


influence exercised by the revolutions of Western Europe upon the 
condition of the Russian serf.* In the introduction to this edition, M. 
Herzen has added a striking picture of the miserable degradation in 
which the Livonian peasantry are sunk, and of the contrasts between the 
pure Russians and the Russo-Germans of the Baltic provinces. The 
re-publication of this essay has the merit of opportunity. M. Herzen 
has supplied us with a mass of useful information on a subject which is 
engaging public interest; and his writing is glowing, vivid, and picturesque. 
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RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA. 

The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Antumn of 1852. Withea Voyage down 
the Volga, and a Tour through the Cowntry of the Don Cossacks. By Laurence 
Vliphant. Price 14s. Black wood 

Tus is a book of travels distinguished from the majority of such books by 

the freshness of its matter, the importance of its political information, espe- 

cially at this time, and the unusual me and trustworthiness of its treat- 
ment. Mr.Oliphant has notonly travelled wherefew European travellers have 
been before him, but he has wandered amid scenes of which every one is 
anxious to hear. He writes in a direct, unaffected style; the graphic style of 
one who has an eye for the picturesque, w ithout the rhapsodical disposition 
which so frequently makes us fervently wish there were no such thing as 
‘the picturesque, since it ‘rereg such hysterics. His drawings and clear, 

rapid descriptions, set objects before our eyes with unpretending vivid- 

ness; and the notes he jots down are always worth attending to. From 

Cronstadt to Orsova is a tour of sutlicient extent and interest for a work 

twice the size of the present, as the reader, on turning to the map, will 

erceive ; inchuding, as it does, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Novgorod, 

Com, Simbirsk, Saratov, the Don, Crimea, Sevastopol, Ismael, &e. Mr. 

Oliphant galloped through the country; but he observed well, as this 

volume shows. 

Very curious is it to wander with him through this barbarous and corrupt 
empire, more radically and viciously barbarian than any other empire we 
have to deal with :— 

“Nothing bears looking into in Russia, from a metropolis to a police-office : in 
either case, a slight acquaintanceship is sufficient ; and first impressions should 
never be dispelled by a too minute inspection. No statement should be questioned, 
however preposterous, where the credit of the country is involved; and no asser 
tion relied upon, even though it be a gratuitous piece of information—such as, 
that there is a diligence to the next town, or an inn in the next street. There isa 
singular difficulty in getting at the truth, probably originating with subordinate 
officials, whose duty it seems to be to deceive you, and whose support is derived 
from bribes which you give them for their information. Whatever may be the 
cause, the effect certainly is, that a most mysterious secresy pervades everything ; 
and an anxious desire is always visible to produce an impression totally at variance 
with the real state of the case.” 

Mr. Oliphant furnishes abundant evidence ; we shall borrow a passage 
ortwo from him. Here, for example, is something for the teetotallers :— 


‘‘Men, while in a state of intoxication, have, in this country, an especial claim 
upon the protection of the government, since the sums drawn from the monopoly 
of Vodka form an important item of the revenue. That there was a due apprecia 
tion of the obligation conferred by either party, | learned from a Russian gentle 
man, who told me that the police had strict orders not to take up any person 
found drunk in the streets. The numbers of tipsy men who reeled unnoticed 
about the large towns seemed living testimonies to the accuracy of this state 
ment.”” 

While tolerant of drunkards, Russia is severe on smokers :— 

‘* But while every encouragement is given to an extensive and public consumip- 
tion of the juice of the grape, the fragrant weed enjoys no such immunity ; far 
from it—a most determined war is waged against all smokers. A policeman will 
regard with complacency the besotted mujik, stumbling up against every passenger 
he meets ; but if perchance he detect the aroma of tobacco, or see the end of a 
cigar lighting up some dark dismal street, he pounces down upon the luckless 
wayfarer, who has trusted to the shadows of night to conceal his unlawful act, and 
barbarously demands from him the sum of three rubles. 

“The mujiks certainly show themselves sensible of the consideration which 
prompts this exception in favour of their besetting vice, by behaving in a most 
inoffensive manner while under the influence of their potations; nor, after they 
become sober, do they seem possessed with any other feelings than those of grati 
tude and self-satisfaction.”’ 

This again is worth notice :-— 

“Whatever may be the morals of the peasantry in remote districts, those living 
in the tows and villages on the Volga are more degraded in their habits than any 
other people amongst whom I have travelled ; and they can hardly be said to dis- 
regard, since they have never been acquainted with, the ordinary decencies of life. 
What better result can indeed be expected from a system by which the upper 
classes are wealthy in proportion to the number of serfs possessed by each pro 
pretor? The rapid increase of the population is no less an object with the private 
serf-owner, than the extensive consumption of ardent spirits is desired by the 
government, Thus each vice is privileged with especial patronage. Marriages, 
in the Russian sense of the term, are consummated at an early age, and are 
arranged by the steward, without consulting the parties 


the lord's approval alone 
being hecessary. 


The price of a family ranges from 25/. to 40/. Our captain had 
taken his wife on a lease of five years, the rent for that term amounting to fifty 
rubles, with the privilege of renewal at the expiration of it.” . 

Turning from the moral to the “ comfort” side of civilization, we select, 

out of a fearful array, the following graphic account of 
TRAVELLING IN THE COSSACK STEPPES. 

“And now, for the following night and day, our journey presents one un- 
Wearied monotony; one undulation is as like another as are the post-stations : 
generally, on arriving at one of these, not a soul is to be seen—a solitary chicken, 
perched on the wheel of a broken-down cart, is the only visible sign of life. At 
wngth, after sundry ineffectual attempts to open the door of the wooden cabin, a 
slovenly woman looks out, followed by three or four ragged brats. One of the 
children immediately disappears upon the steppe, returning in about half an hour 
with a bearded sullen-iooking man, who, without deigning a remark, mounts one 
of the last team, and gallops away as if he never meant to come back: presently, 
however, half-a-dozen horses are seen rattling at full speed down a distant slope, 
tollowed by two men—our sullen friend and his sullen friend, whom he seems to 
have picked up somewhere withthe horses. By this time our yamschik, or driver, 
from the last place, has succeeded in loosening the rope, which serves as a pole- 








strap, and which has hitherto been continually breaking on the side of ewery hill 
just when it was most wanted ; upon the last occasion, however, he had apparenuy 
succeeded in vetting it into a most permanent knot Meantime three horses are 
selected from those which have just been driven into a sort of kraal— the work of 
harnessing begina, and occupies another half hour, Notwith«tanding all the ea- 
perience which the driver brings to bear upon the sulyect of the pole ropes, they 
prove a dreadful puzzle, and are evidently quite a modern and hitherto unseen 
inventon 


“At length everything is ready, The last driver is thrown iho eostases at 





receiving a vodka of fourpence, after having driven us fifteen miles, the pew 
dyiver is no less enchanted at the prospect of @ s#iuial Legbihoent romuperatan 
while the original sullen looking man, who has been engaged imapecung and 


writang on our padaroshua, emerges with a grim smile on his countenance, and 
charges a ruble, by way of a A round sum, for the neat fifteen miles, instead of 
the proper price, which is only eighty copeks (2s, Sd.) The yamschik then mounts 
the box in high spirita and after having thus wasted an hour or two we are off 
again ventre a terre, down one pitch and up another, regardless of the ditoh at the 
bottom, over which the carriage and horses take a sort of flying leap, much te our 
discomfiture. Our delays, however, are too long and numerous to edmit of any 
remonstrance affecting our speed, and the path continues to earn his vodka by 
undergoing the most tremendous eaertion. He shouts, and curses, and applauds, 
and whistles, and yells without ceasing, flourishing his whip over his head, by way 
of a hint that the lash may come down, which, however, it very seklom does ; for 
the horses, being without blinkers, invanably take the hint, and seem net to 
require much pressing. He is a picturesque figure altogether, this Don Cossack 
yamschik, with his huge red mustache, the ends of which are visible pr on 
oth sides of his head, as we sit behind him He wears agrey fur cA and a blue 
tunic reaching halfway to the knee, bound rownd the waist with a red sash, A 
huge pair of jack-boots, into which his loose trousers are thrust, complete a cos 
tume which, though not altogether uolike that of the ordinary Russian peasant, 
somehow invests the wearer with a greater degree of independence. la an bour 
and a half he has jolted us to the end of our stage, where the same delay ocours, and 
the same scene is re-enacted.” 

Of these Cossacks Mr. Oliphant has no lofty opinion, and regards even 
their bravery as somewhat mythical :— 


‘* One thing is certain, that, whether springing from the same stock or not, the 
Cossacks cherish a most unmitigated hatred toward the Russians. They bave 
been insidiously deprived of aluost every privilege which they once px and 
from being a free republic, responsible to no one but their own Hetman or President, 
they have sunk into the same condition of slavery as the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. Tn former days the distinction of rank was unknown—now, 
there isa Don Cossack aristocracy ; then, there was a community in landed pro- 
perty—now, the whole district has been divided into estates, and serfdom esta 
blished ; and those who, as crown peasants, would be comparatively free in other 
districts, are here subject at any moment to be pressed into the army Indeed, it 
is A most unfortunate thing for these poor Don Cossacks, that they have obtained 
that character for bravery which the et ge at the greatest pains to attribute 
tou them. In the course of my later travels J fell in with a Hungarian officer who 
bad been present at many of the skirmishes f 
that the valour of the Don Cossacks was one of those popular delusions which the 
government is most anxious to encourage; for it answers the double purpose of 
flattering the vanity of a discontented race, who are thereby rendered more easily 
subservient to their designs, and of inspiring a wholesome dread into ober nationa, 
who have hitherto been accustomed to regard them with a wysterious awe, and to 
conjure up monsters of appalling ferocity, and of a terrific aspect, as repre- 
sentatives of the high-sounding title by which they are distinguished. The Cir- 
cassians have, by dint of frequent contact, learnt to estimate these formidable 
warriors at their true value, and hold them in almost as great contempt as they do 
the ordinary Russian soldier It must be remembered that, in those campaigns 
in which the Cossacks bave distinguished themselves, it was only by contrast with 
other Russian troops ; and it is rather for their barbarity and cruelty in harassing 
a retreating army that they are celebrated, than for any satisfactory displays of 
real valour.” 

Mr. Oliphant accomplished the exciting, but perilous feat of entering 
Suaeed and yetting out again without being detected. His inspection of 
the Russian navy did not inspire him with terror. Indeed, like all well- 
informed persons, he declines to accept the bugbear idea of 
power :— 

‘The wages of the seamen are so low—about sixteen rubles a year—that it is 
not unnatural they should desire to increase so miserable a pittance by any means 
in their power. The consequence is, that from the members of the naval board to 
the boys that blow the smiths’ bellows in the dockyard, everybody shares the 
spoils obtained by an elaborately devised system of plunder carried on somewhat 
in this way :—A certain quantity of well-seasoned oak being required, govern- 
ment issues tenders for the supply of the requisite amount. A number of con- 
tractors submit their tenders to a board appointed for the purpose of receiving 
them, who are regulated in their choice of a contractor, not by the amount of his 
tender, but of his bribe. The fortunate individual selected immediately aub-con 
tracts upon a somewhat similar principle. Arranging to be supplied with the 
timber for half the amount of his tender, the sub-contractor carries on the game, 
and perhaps the eighth link in this contracting chain is the man who, for an ab- 
surdly low figure, undertakes to produce the seasoned wood. 

‘* His agents in the central provinces, accordingly, float a quantity of green 
pines and firs down the Dnieper and Bog to Nicholaeff, which are duly handed 
up to the head contractor, each man pocketing the difference between his contract 
and that of his neighbour. When the wood is produced before the board appointed 
to inspect it, another bribe seasons it, aud the yovernment, after paying the price 
of well-seasoned oak, is surprised that the 120 gun-ship, of which it has been built, 
is unfit for service in five years. 

“The rich harvest that is reaped by those employed in building and fitting her 
up is as easily obtained ; and to such an extent did the dockyard workmen trade 
in government stores, &c., that merchant vessels were for a long time prohibited 
from entering the harbour. I was not surprised, after obtaining this interesting 
description of Russian ingenuity, to learn that, out of the imposing array before 
us, there were only two ships in a condition to undertake a voyage round the 


‘ 


in the Caucasus, and who assured me 


re. 

‘*If, therefore, in estimating the strength of the Russian navy, we deduct the 
ships which, for all practical purposes, are unseaworthy, it will appear that the 
Black Sea ficet, that standing bugbear of the unfortunate Porte, will dwindle into 
a force more in proportion to its limited sphere of action, and to the enemy which, 
in the absence of any other European power, it would encounter. There is no 
reason to suppose that the navy forms an exception to the rule, that all the great 
national institutions of Russia are artificial. The Emperor and the army are not 


to be regarded in that light, though the latter will doubtless be glad of an early 
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opportunity of redeeming its character, which has been sotpewhat shaken by the 
nsatisfactory displays of prowess daily exhibited in the Caucasus, and the absurd 
misadventures of one of the divisions, which ultimately failed in taking paft in 
the last Hungarian campaign, for lack of a properly organized commissariat.” 
THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

‘The accounts I received of the war in the Caucasus, from those who had been 
present, exceeded anything of the sort I could have conceived possible. The 
frightful mortality among the troops employed there amounts to nearly twenty 
thousand annually. Of these, far the greater part fall victims to disease and 
starvation, attributable to the rapacity of their commanding officers, who trade in 
the commtiseariat so extensively that they speedily acquire large fortunes. As they 
are subject to no contro! in their dealings with contractors for supplying their re 
quirements, there is nothing td check the ardour of speculation ; and the profits 
enjoyed by the colonel of a regiment are calculated at 30001. or 40001. a-year, 
besides his pay. It is searcely possible to apprehend at a glanée the full effect of 
& process so paralysing to the thewsa and sinews of war; or at once to téalize the 
fact, that the Russian army, numerically so far superior to that of any European 
power, and supplied from sources which appear inexhaustible, is really in a most 
inefficient condition, and scarcely worthy of that exaggerated estimate which the 
British public seem to have formed of its capabilities. It is not upon the plains of 
Krasna Selo or Vosnesensck, amid the dazzling glitter of a grand field-day in the 
Emperor's presence, that any correct notion can be formed of the Russian army. 
The imperial plaything assumes a very different appearance in the remote Cossack 
guard hotise, where I have scarcely been able to recognise the soldier in the tat- 
tered arid iniserably equipped being before me, or on a harassing march, or in the 
presence of an indomitable enemy. 

‘““ We have only to remember that the présént position of Russfa in the Caucasus 
has remained vnaltered for the last twenty-two years, notwithstariding the vast 
resources which have been brought to bear upon this interminalilé war, to pereéive 
that the brilliant appearance of the Russian soldier on parade affords tio ériterion 
of his efficiency in the field of battle ; while no more convincing proof could be 
desired of the gross corruption and mismanagement which characterises the pro- 
ceedings of this campaign, than the fact of an overwhelming force of two hundred 
thousand men being held in check for so long a period by the small but gallant 
band who are fighting for their snow-clad mountains and their liberty.” 


The perusal of Mr. Oliphant’s volume may go far towards correcting 
two tendencies in our public writera—one, that of exalting the might of 
this hideous and corrupt empire ; the other, that of conceiving it desirable 
for the “ degraded” Turk to be swept away, and the aerthern races to in- 
fuse their vigour into the decrepit nation. 


We cannot part from this volume without giving at least one illustration 
of its “manners and customs.” Here is a 


TARTAR FATING-HOUSE. 

“We were so long moving abst frén oe act of these affable shopkeepers to 
another, that it was late in the day before [ begai t& wonder whether we were 
never coming to a food quarter. Hitherto, since leaving Se¥astopol, we had 
feasted our eyes only, while Richter had subsisted entirely on pipes. Upon his 
now sugyesting that we should go to a cook-shop, we willingly proceeded in sedreh 
of one, and were attracted, by sundry whitfs redolent of mutton, to a large corner 
house, whence arose a cloud of fragrant steam. Here a number of people were 
standing in the open street, diving into huge projecting caldrons of soup, from 
Whence they extracted square pileces of fat, which they devoured with great relish 
while strolling about among thé crowd. Not entirely approving of this al fresco 
inode of dining, and fearing that we might stand a chance of being run over while 
(liscussiiy an interesting morsel, we were glad to discover that it was not neces- 
Hary to present a ticket of adniission to a Bagtch? Serai soup-kitchen ; so we en- 
tered, and seated durselves dn & harrow bench, behind a very filthy plank in- 
tended to serve as a westive board. Being fully exposed to the street, we were in 
& most convenient position for the loungers in it to satisfy their curiosity regarding 
us, and accordingly we were mutually edified by staring at one another. 

“Our attention, however, was soon diverted to the head cook, who brought as 
a boiled sheep's head in one hand, while with the other he attempted to catch the 
gravy that trickled through his fingers upon a loaf of black bread. These he set 
down before us on the cleanest part of the plank we could pick out, and evidently 
considered that our every want was supplied. We forthwith proceeded with our 
penknives to discuss the sheep's head, which seemed to have been previously 
stripped of everything but the eyes ; and with the addition of some kibaubs (square 
pieces of fat strung upon a reed), succeeded in accomplishing a meal, which sus- 
tained us for the rest of the day ;—not that it would be possible to starve in 
Bagtch® Serai; the heaps of delicious fruit with which the street is lined for some 
hundreds of yards, would always furnish an abundant, if somewhat unwholesome 
meal. Grapes, figs, pomegranates, peaches, nectarines, and apricots, tempt the 
passenger to refresh himself at every step; while, as if in gentle remonstrance 
with his imprudence, innumerable fountains of the purest water gush out of the 
hill-side, murmuring invitations to the thirsty soul which it is difficult to resist.” 


This was in Bagtché Serai, the ancient capital of Crim Tartary. 





A GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS. 

We are forced by the quantity of new publications, and the demand on 
our space, to give a rapid summary of several works claiming notice. The 
otlice of critie must give plaee to that of indicator—instead of discoursing 
on the book or author, we confine ourselves to a few words which may 
guide the purchaser and reader. j 

The reader will like to know, for example, what he is to expect in Haw- 
thorne’s Titnglewood Tales (Chapman and Hall). Not another Scarlet 
Letter, no Blithedale Romance, not even tales resembling those Hawthorne 
has published before ; yet a book both readers and parents should welcome 
for its beauty and purpose. It is acollection of ancient legends, the myths 
of the antique world, purified.from everything that is abhorrent to our 
Christianized moral sense, stripped of the parasitical aftergrowths, and 
presented “in the shape which they may be supposed to possess in the 
pure childhood of the world.” The old stories are told as Revtanes ean 
tell them. Children are fascinated by them; and, if the philosopher will 
smile over this misconception of the true nature of myths, he will, at any 
rate, thank Hawthorne in his children’s name for the stories themselves. 
In the new and cheap edition of Harold, the last of the Saron Kings 
(Chapman and Hall), Bulwer replies to his critics, and justifies himself 
for the anachronisms and errors imputed to him. It is not in our power, 
tantas componere lites. Still more beyond our judicial competence is the 
Manual of Erench Cookery, by one who has tested the receipts (Chap- 
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man and Hall); but as faras our ignorance carrieth, we are disposed to pro- 
nounce it a treasure for families, the directions being on and intellj- 
gible. What the resu/ts would be can only be intima’ by us after an 
extensive examination of the publishers’ kitchen; and we suggest that a 
series of Banquets to Reviewers would be the most effective way of 
securing solid and impartial criticism. 

The same publishers have added to their excellent Railway series 
Reading for Travellers,” 4 narrative of the Hungarian Emigration into 
Turkey, by a Honved, which has an interest of apropos besides its own 
lively pictures. It has been translated by Bayle St. John, from rs 
given to him by a young Hungarian soldier. From Turkey to the Cauca- 
sus is now the obvious route in Literature, and therefore we pass from 
these sketches to the Sketches of Russian Life in the Caucasus, published 
in the * Illustrated Family Novelist” (Nathaniel Cooke), and preceded by 
an introductory sketch of Russian Literature. The tales are amusing 
enough, as setting forth national peculiarities; but the illustrations are 
very poor. The same publisher, in his daring scheme of An Univeral 
Library, gives us a marvel of cheapness in Chaucer's Canterbu Tales, 
complete, a newly edited text, with illustrative notes by Thos. Wright, 
and a full length portrait for—two shillings! We really think this stands 
alone, even in these days of cheap literature. In the excellent series of 
educational works which that pubhsher is bringing out, there are three 
worthy of general acceptance, not for their cheapness pn a that 
is a consideration—but from their careful compilation and exposition. The 
first is, The Illustrated London Astronomy, by no less a person than Mr. 
J. R. Hind, a name well known as that of a discoverer. It is intended 
for the use of schools and students, and is admirably adapted as an intro- 
duction to Astronomy; price two shillings. The second is Electric 
Science: its History, Phenomena, and Application, by Mr. Bakewell, 
who tfests very brietly the historical portion, confining himself to gene- 
ralities and resnits. ite omits several interesting electric phenomena— 
assing by Matteucci and Du Bois Reymond's researches in Animal 

‘lectricity without even a glance ; but although there are some dedue- 
tions to be made from the work, it is a very useful and popular e tion, 
well illustrated : price two shillings. The same — said of r. Jabez 
Hogg’s compilation—the Elements of Natural Philosophy: price four 
shillings, embracing Animal Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostaties, Hy- 
draulies, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

In the Traveller's Library (Longman and Co.) we may read that de- 
lightful Lore Story which setteth forth the courtship and marriage of Dr. 
Dove. It is extracted from The Doctor—the quaintest and most erudite 
pleasantry of modern times, and by many regarded as Southey's opus 
magnum. Thousands who would never open the Doetor will read this 
episode ; and of the thousands, many will be doubtless incited to go to 
the volume itself. In the same series there is an interesting account of 
The Chase in Brittany, by Mr. Hope. As they do not ** preserve” in 
Brittany, the chase there is truly a chase, and hence the stirring life of 
Mr. ITope’s pages. 

There have been many histories of France, and many abridgments of the 
history for schools; without drawing invidious comparisons, we may de- 
clare that the History of France, by Emile de Bonnechose (Routledge and 
Co.), which Mr. Robson has translated with care, though occasionally 
with too literal an adherence to the original idiom, is an excellent work, 
clear in style, methodical in arrangement, brief, yet not dry. It has a 
high reputation in France, which it deserves. Students will do well to 
possess themselves of it. In seven hundred compact pages it contains the 
story of France from Clovis to Louis Philippe. ie 

Few will dispute the title of Kossuth as that of the greatest living 
orator ; we think, indeed, that few orators in the history of the world ean 
be placed beside him, due allowance being made for the enormous disad- 
vantages under which he laboured when speaking a foreign language. But 
without opening the question of rank, it 1s enough to say, that here a 
volume of his Selected Speeches (‘Triibner and Co.), condensed under 118 
express sanction, by Francis W. Newman, who has done it asa labour of 
love. Whatever may be thought of Kossuth’s conduct or opinions, that 
man must be insensible to eloquence who does not prize this volume. 


We have delayed noticing the Report of a Public Discusston between 
the Rev. Brewin Grant and George Jacoh Holyoake (Ward and Co.) so 
long, that the thousands upon thousands which have been sold (testifying 
to the deep and wide-spread interest in the subject) render our nee 
of it almost superfluous, the more so as, during the discussion, the su nject 
was treated in these columns; nevertheless, by way of reminder, it may 
be noted, for the benefit of all interested in the secularist question, that 
here, in a small volume, they will find reported the whole of the discus- 
sions, the proof-sheets of which have been | by the two or 
and rh a are to be accepted as their deliberate statements. yo 
Holyoake’s courtesy is as superior to that of Mr. Brewin Grant, as his 
reasoning is more direct and sincere. : 

Mr. Barnard’s Handbook of Foliage and Background Reewng, = 
thaniel Cooke) is a little work emphatically to be commended to all who 
are learning to draw from nature. The plan is to teach the eraent " 
notice and copy the characteristic lines of each leaf, ne ee 
so that having mastered the details, let us say of an oak leaf, w hen vie . 
as a leaf, he is enabled, when sketching the oak tree, to give, on n “. 
the freest touch, the characteristic of the leaf. The book is profusely 
illustrated. eh 

Now Christmas is approaching, and C hristmas books are to sg oa 
parental purse, let not George Cruikshank’s Fairy ae P <n 
over. In the Hop o' my Thumb (Bogue) we have our old frien bpcany t 
altered for teetotal propagande, but we have illustrations suc. - oe 
but Cruikshank could give. They are in his happiest and ow ‘an o 
style. We doubt whether he has ever surpassed them; and in — ns 
him to continue the series, we are almost unanimous 1n be aes 
leave the stories as he finds them, and let his genius be employ y 


the illustrations. 
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suld do cur utmost to encourage the Beantiful, for the Useful encourages 
iteell —GoRrTaa, 


—-- —_—— 


A SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHER. 


We think it right to impress upon our readers that the following re- 
flections of our “Scotch Philosopher” were uttered with the utmost 
solemnity of voice and manner, as became the subject of his doubts and 
difficulties. In transcribing this half of a dialogue from memory, we have 
not, to the best of our belief, deviated a word from the actual expressions, 
except in one passage, which, in all its ragged frankness and austere sim- 
plicity might, we feared, offend the susceptibilities of that large class of 
the “religious world,” whose faith is best described as Graundyism : in 
other words, who reverse the spiritual condition of those who “ believe 
and tremble,” by trembling without believing. No intolerance is so furious 
and fanatical as that of dishonest and indifferent sceptics towards sincere 
doubters. 

Our Scottish interlocutor on this occasion is a man of the most blameless 
moral life, and, what is more, a faithful worshipper, struggling to believe. 
These fireside musings of his were uttered in that peculiarly intense 
whisper which seems like an unconscious and involuntary outpouring of 
the most secret troubles of the soul. THis countenance, as he spoke, slowly 
and sadly, wore the look of profound humility, and even dejection. From 
first to last there was not the faintest approach to a smile: no eurling of 
the lip to indicate any sense of the humorous which may be found in the 
words themselves. The momentous questions discussed seemed to him, 
as to all, questions of life and death; and he probed his reason and his 
conscience with the implacable severity of a dying man, not predestined 
to perish without having at least exercised his free will and his right of 
private judgment. 

The same questions have been handled with even greater familiarity in 
many religious novels, where most certainly no thought of scoffing has been 
suspected. We hold irreverence in religious matters to be not less un- 
philosophical than offensive. The man who can accuse this poor inquirer 
of a thought of mockery, is only to be classed with the pure and virtuous 
school of pietists who find impurity in the “human form divine,” idealized 
by Art. Our day is one of supreme impatience of shams and formularies. 
Denunciative epithets answer no questions: they do but add obstinacy 
and indignation to unbelief. ]—Eb. 


Weeb 


“ Aboot the resurrection o’ the body, am no doubtin’ but what the Kirk 
is right i’ the main; but, ye ken, as the minister said last sabbath-day 
frae the pupit, this subject, like mony mair, has its difficulties. Noo, am 
no constitutionally like Jamie Davidson; I dinna like mystery aboot a 
matter. Jamie has long been o’ opinion that its wi’ a subject as wi’ a 
man ; when he’s a’ smooth-faced an’ fair spoken, its liker he’s deceivin’ you 
than no. So, you see, he likes a wheen mystery aboot a gran’ subject, as 
he likes a wheen mist aboot a mountain; an’, by a figure o’ speech, he 
comes to credit that there is aye a tap and a doup to baith, tho’ he canna 
see them, 

Passing the kirk yaird the ither day, I saw Tam Polson diggin’ a grave ; 
80 speirin’ o’m whose turn it was, and findin’ it was Lucky Wilson's, wha 
leeved in our butt twa year syne, I was a wee melancholy ye may suppose, 
and set doun on a grave-stane, reflectin’ on the vanity 0’ a’ earthy happi- 
ness. Roun the grave the grass grew waesomely thin, ilk blade staunin’ 
alane by itsel’ like ane lookin for its frien’s ; an’ the poetry o’ the prospect 
gaed roun my heart as I saw them look sae lanesome wi’ their eyes 0 
dew maistly turned to the grun’, neath which, I recollected, my auld crony 
Jock Pirie was rottin’. 

It's a fearfu’ consideration for a man sittin’ a’tap o’ his frien’s, to think 
there be others livin’ who'll soon sit a’tap o’ himsel’. But I couldna sup- 
press my ridiculousness when I fancied “twas the day o’ the resurrection, 
an’ that I saw auld Jock risin’ frae his grave wi’ his left leg, which he lost 
at the saw-mill when a wean, danglin’ frae his hip where used to be his 
breeches’ pocket! I wonder, says I, wi’ what leg will Jock come ; for I 


couldna think that Providence wad look after his wooden ane, that was | 


pawned for the whisky which we drunk at his late wake. An’ if no after 
that, then gude, says I, but frien’ Jock will cut a waesome figure on that 
gran’ occasion, whether he'll hae to hop to glory or to damnation, accordin’ 
to the dispensation o’ the eternal decrees ! 

It's a kittle question too, is that o’ predestination,—what Jamie and me 
ca’ the Divine Precnantive question—involved, as Saint Paul remarks, i’ 
the right o’ the potter to make a vessel for glory and anither to hold dirty 
water in! There’s mystery enow’ aboot that, I’se warrant, since a body 
cannot see sae far intil’t as intill a mill-stane. I aften puzzle mysel wi’ 
the consideration o’ the metapheesics o’ this subject, but wi’ sma’ edifica- 
tion. Gude, it’s a queer reflection that there was naething ava’ in the 
| niverse ance, but ae Gran’ Intellect settin’ doun in his imagination ae 
ow creature, that He intended to mak, for eternal torment, and anither 
or the contrairy. In the beginnin’, as I read, He made light, an’ the 
sun, an’ the moon, an’ the stars, an’ the muckle whales, forbye the faither 
an mither o’ the human family; but it was a’fore the beginning, I'se 
warrant, that He made the muckle Deil, unless indeed He made him on 
the seventh day (as Jamie Davidson opines), when, ye ken, He had verra 
little todo. Sica mystery, however, is the hale business, that I fear to 
show ye half o’ ma mind on’t. It must be the imperfection o’ our facul- 











See — 


ties that we canna conceive 0” Deity makin’ a Deil! 
made ane, He made a right gude ane, ance for a’ 

done o'm, I doubt na, that * he was a’ verm guile.” 
I'se warrant, He's found him. Lord Byron (wha was born i' Aberdeen 

shire) used to k a bear for his amusement; but hoo Ane that «all be 
nameless, cam to keep a deil, passes a’ understandin’ It's no but there's 
& way 0’ gettin’ out o' the difficulty ; ye see, He did’na at firet mak a 
Deil o'm, but a fine angel misifear, wha was, by the eternal decrees. fore- 
ordained to opposishun o° his ain free wull. So wi’ our first parents too ; 
they were free to stan’ or fa’; and if they did fa’ twas a’ o° their am 
wulls, in accordance wi’ the decrees we were speakin’ aboot 

Am afeerd to trust ma’ instincts wi’ the next part o' the problum 
Original sin is like the blood-stains in Holy rood that canna be washed 
oot; an’ am afeerd that as the showman maks siller o' the stains, an’ 
wadna blot them oot if he could, so the kirk’s marrow-banes are fu’ 0’ 
original sin, an’ a gey cnpple she wad be without it. There are, it is 
true, pheesical, what they ca’ parallels on this subject, ane o” which is the 
king's-evil, that descends frae faither to son in ordinairy generation. The 
auld sins live in the blood, it is true, and its mair's the pity. Ite a 
fearfu’ consideration tho’, and am no sure o” the justice ot Vou see we 
dinna get sin by the measure, as we get talent or a genius for poetry, to 
be accountable for the use we mak o't; but we get it in immeasurable 
quantums, ane and a’ 0’ us, to be damned in the seethin’ furnis by it ‘gen 
we canna get rid o’t. An’ there's Darkie aye ready to strap it on your 
back, ‘gen you shake it aff; and the kirk tellin’ you ve canna shake it aff 
o' yoursel; that ye maun get grace afore ye try it; and pray for grace 
afore ye get it; and be “warked on” afore ye can pray; and be elected 
afore ye can be warked on; and a’ along, a’ along, that ye be ‘sponsable 
free agents! Ah, Jamie, Jamie, here's mystery enou'—mystery enou' ! 

Tt’s a gran’ plan what they ca’ the plan o’ salvation; but am thinkin’ 
there's ae ither plan to match it—the plan o' damnation; an’ it’s worthy 
o’ consideration, that accordin’ to the kirk the latter has been the mair 
successfu’, as it was the mair comprehensive o' the twa; an’ may be the 
reason for this is, that it received the first attention, for ye ken till damna- 
tion was determined upon, salvation was a’ oot 0° the question. 

T hear a gude deal noo a days frae the south o' the doctrine o' Atone- 
ment, and on the subject o’ the Incarnation. Far be it frae a simple body 
like me to pretend to hae an opinion on sic high matters. Ae profess ir 
that I hear tell o'—a gude man, an’ skilled in the learnin’ o' the 
aunciants—has just got into difficulties frae writin’ a buke on sic topics 
for the general edification. Jamie Davidson has been readin’ the man’s 
buke, wi’ nae sma’ profit, as he says. The warst o't is, that Jamie, wi’ a’ 
his subtility, eanna put into wurds what he learn’t oot o't; an’ am a wee 
afeerd that it has turned Jamie's noddle;—don't interrupt me, Jamie, for 
wi’ this observation am terminatin’ what I hae to say. Ma’ advice to ane 
and a’ is, to fash themsels a wee less wi’ sic matters than I hae been 
doin’. There's nae greater fact than a man himsel’, an’ am sure there's 
nae greater mystery. May be ither things that are mysterious are facts 
also. It's at least true that the warld presents enou’ for us on our ain 
level to engage oursels wi’; and if in lookin’ low ye aye see dirt, am 0° 
opinion that in lookin’ high ye'll aye be walkin’ intil’t.” 


Che Arts. 


HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Wuen I read that title on the Lyceum Playbill, my natural exclamation 
was,— How to make home happy ? nothing can be simpler: keep late 
hours,—be sarcastic on shopping,—admire the way Mrs. ye dresses,— 
think Mrs. Brown's children are ‘ perfectly managed’,—bring a friend 
home suddenly to dinner on Saturdays,—discover that ‘ other people’ 
manage to get whatever cannot be got at home, and you will infallibly 
make home happy.” 

None of these remedial ingenuities are adopted in the Lyceum farve. 
In fact, after laughing through that farce, t am still as wise as ever 
respecting the proposed means for making home happy. I wish Mr. 
Brough would explain. As I have mo home, and that home is not happy, 
I really stand in need of his secret. Does he mean that I am to invite to 
my home that terrible Mrs. Frank Matthews, majestic on domestic 
“Tights,” and copious in tears? Does he mean that I am to engage 
Wright—and at his own price too? What am I to do? Why ? when? 
wherefore? I could stun him with queries, which he would find it 
difficult to answer. 

His farce doesn’t teach me how to make home happy. And yet is not 
the stage “a lay pulpit’—a kind of chapel of ease (and very free and easy 
they are in it too)—and if so, why am I to be laughed out of my “ moral” 
instead of being laughed into it? ‘ Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat— 
what's to prevent my telling the truth in a joke?” asked the satirist. 
To which the answer is,—‘* Nothing, except the want of truth, and the 
want of a joke to tell it in.” Now, Mr. Brough, I call upon you as an 
august clericus of the easy order to answer me why, with such a moral 
before you, “‘so useful in families,” as that of “ how to make homo 
happy.” you cast aside your surplice and preach no moral at all sir, 
except that Mra. Frank is jealous, and ought not to be so. It is of no 
use your telling me that a dramatist is not bound to supplement the 

rson. I deny it; I revolt—aquornuc! If you maintain that, you will 
Save to deny that the stage is a “ lay pulpit ;” and if you do,—look out for 
squalls from Syncretics and other luminous parties ! 

Leaving Mr. Brough to the Syncretics, I may briefly tell you that his 
farce is of slender and ancient materials, pleasantly put together, and very 
humorously played by Wright and Mrs. Frank Matthews. The revival 
of Patter versus Clatter was welcomed almost as heartily as if it had 
been a novelty ; and in one sense it always will be a novelty in the fresh- 
ness of surprise created by Charles Mathews’s varied volubilit J 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


Tre third of a series of weekly concerts, under this title, was given 
at Exeter Hall, last Wednesday. As the entertainments are professedly 
of a popular character, and the rates of admission are low, we had not 
expected to find that portion of the music which is of a higher class per- 
formed in the style in which it was given by the orchestra, which num- 
bers about seventy performers, is conducted by Mr. Benedict, and is in 
every respect excellent. 

The execution of Mozart's Symphony in G minor might have pleased 
the most fastidious, but the andience generally were not fastidions ; and 
although the Symphony and the piano-forte concerto of Beethoven in C 
minor, which followed, were well received, and the latter warmly ap- 
plauded, all enthusiasm was reserved for some weak songs in the second 
and “ miscellaneous” part. Mademoiselle Clauss played as she only can 
play; the difficulties of the concerto (and there are passages of immense 
diffleulty) were surmounted with the finest ease; the execution of the 
whole was masterly ; but it is in a slow movement that the genius of 
Wilhelmine Clanss is fe//, and in the beautiful “ Largo” the delicate 
lingering touch, and a sort of airy tenderness peculiar to herself, were 
irresistibly enchanting. “‘ Batti, batti,” “I] mio tesoro,” and “* Vedrai 
carino,” were very creditably sung by Miss Birch, Mr. Augustus Braham, 
and Miss R. Isanes. “ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” by Miss 
Alleyne, and the overture to Huryanthe, by the band, concluded the 
first part, when Mr. Benedict retired in favour of Herr Meyer Lutz, 
as conductor. A miscellaneous collection of songs, &c., followed. Mr. 
Angustus Braham sang * Oft in the stilly night,” with so much genuine 
taate, that he was encored; he substituted ** The Bay of Biscay,” which 
was received with an Exeter-hall storm of applause. He possesses a 
remarkably powerful tenor voice, rich in quality, and extremely sweet in 
the upper notes. He sings without affectation, and with perfect ease, 
and was deservedly successful. The march from Le Prophéte, vocife- 
rously encored; songs by Miss Thirlwall, Misa Cicely Nott, and many 
others, with Mozart's overture, Clemenza di Tito, concluded the pro- 
gramme, which, although somewhat of a medley, was well suited to the 
audience, and very well executed. 





























THE THEATRES IN PARIS. 
> THE “FEERIE” AT THE PORTE ST. MARTIN. 


Wren you go to take your place in the morning at the little pigeon-hole 
on the stairs in the entrance hall of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, and 
find a queue waiting there, as though the performance was going to com- 
mence; and when, after much struggling, you reach the aforesaid pigeon- 
hole, and on asking for a stalle d’orchestre, with a pleasant expression of 
anticipative enjoyment, for that evening, are received with derisive 
laughter hy the people you have pushed through, and told every place is 
gone for the next five days, you may be sure there is “ unprecedented 
attraction!” And so there is; for the new fairy piece, Les Sept Merveilles 
du Monde, in twenty tableaux, by Messrs. d’Ennery and Grangé, has 
turned Paris mad. 











The fairy pieces at this house have always formed epochs in the French 
dramatie world. The play-goers talk now of the gorgeous beauties of the 
Pe U d’ Ane, and La Be UE aur Chere ur d'Or, and La Chatte Blanche 











elaborate splendour of mise en scene, with the present spectacle. The 
piece itselfis very bad; and playing from seven until after midnight sin- 
gularly wearisome, looking to the story; but the groupings, the effects, 
and, above all, the singularly beautiful costumes and érarestissements— 
moyen dge, angelic, demoniacal, lunar, mythological, animal, vegetable, 
and mechamial—keep the audience fixed in their places until the final 
descent of the curtain. 

The plot is commonplace enough, and not of the newest. Prince 
Fortunio has fallen in ne with a sylph, named Miranda, who is the 
eighth wonder of the world. To endow oe with mortal attributes he must 














Egypt, the Temple of Jupiter, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the 
Lighthouse of pn, the Colossus of Rhodes, and the Mausoleum ; 
ond each is represented bya spirit. There is of course an opposing influ- 
ence, a stupid rival, a silly princess, and a good genius ; and the plots and 
counterplots of all these joer sek form the action, about which there 
must of encetaliy be a certain sameness in each venture; but it must be 
regarded as a mere vehicle for the effects, and nothing more. Of these 
the most striking is the plague of flies, in Egypt, which this Wonder calls 
up to deter the Prince from his object. An enormous number of children 
appear in every conceivable entomological dress—beetles, dragonflies, 
wasps, moths, and blue-bottles—and produce a strange effect by always 
keeping their hacks to the audience, as we are familiar with them pinned 
out ina collection. A fight between a huge humble-bee, in a suit of fine 
hairy fabric, like a guardsman’s bearskin, and a daddy-long-legs, who, 
being on stilts, takes the stage in three strides, is admirably managed. 
Then there is also a congress of the principal lighthouses of the world, 
to assist the Phare d'Alexandrie. Their Tiededs are most artistically 
marine, and each carries a model of the lighthouse represented as a staff. 
with the lights shining in the lantern: the only dark one being the 
Lantern of Diogenes at St. Cloud, played by Colbron, who is capiially 
dressed out with galette, macaroons, mirlitons, gouffres, and other popular 
productions of the St. Cloud fete days. A dialogue between the lighthouses 
of Calais and Dover is happily introduced. In the Temple of Jupiter 
the gods are introduced in extreme poverty, nobody now believing in 
them, and Love being the only one who retains his position. THe is a 
“fast” Cupid, speaking Lorette slang; and when the Prine arrives, and 
Jupiter tries to repulse him, Love lights his wern-out thunderbolt with 
his cigar; but a miserable squib without a bang is all the result. The 
scene of hell, to which Diana drives the intruders from the moon. ia a 
very grand “ set ;” and a wild dance of girl-furies is one of the best ballet 
affairs that has been seen since the Pas des Poignards. The last tableau 
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subdue the other seven: these are the Temple of Diana, the Pyramids of 
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represents the spirits of the Seven Wonders flying in the air, with very 
little support, by means of some fine steel mechanism, such as the wi 

nsed in the ethereal suspension, and the hippodrome people in the car of 
Industry and the Arts. The effect is excellent. 


The most fabulous sums are reported to have been expended on the 
getting up of the piece ; but its vogue will repay any outlay. No theatre 
in England has down such rich costumes except the Lyceum, at which 
house, also, the scenery is superior; for there is nothing in the Sept 
Merveilles that can stand by the side of William Beverley’s masterpieces, 
in the way of painting and setting. The transformations, too, are 
clumsily managed, and all evidently borrowed from our pantomimes, 
except one, where all the living bridal party are changed into chairs, 
toilet table, clocks, and chiffoniers, to furnish a bare room. The decep- 
tion here is complete, and most elaborate. 

The best character in the piece is Prince Broccoli, the stupid rival, ad- 
mirably plaved by Gil- Pérez, whose St. Gaudens, in the Dame aur Camélias, 
may yet be in the recollection of some of our readers. Beyond this, none of 
the parts are of much ar git sae and most of them might even be ren- 
dered less prominent with advantage. The piece, however, is a great 
success: and when, in addition to the attractions noticed, we may see a 
grand dancing festival in the Babylonian Gardens; a banquet of husbands 
and wives of every nation in the world in the Mausoleum; a storm at sea, 
with the destruction of the mighty Colossus of Rhodes; a review of the 
rival armies of Greeks and Trojans, represented by nearly two hundred 
infants; a scene in the interior of the moon, with a grand meeting of 
“lunaties;” and a general mélée of lights, flowers, fountains, spangles, 
legs, and all manner of other attractions, it may readily be imagined that 
the rush for places is not overstated. The Sept Merveilles is recommended 
to “travellers on the continent,” if it be only to see how far lavish outlay, 
ingenious disposition of groups and properties, and faultless taste in 
eolour, costume, and detail, can be carried. The greatest wonder of all 
is, however, that the Parisian dramatists‘could not furnish a piece of pro- 
portionate excellence Browy. 





PENCIL NOTES. 
Attuovedn the election of John Everett Millais as an Associate of the 
Academy does not affect our opinion of his powers (that was avowed, when 
to see genius in his pictures was to incur the scorn of all who looked 
through Royal Academy spectacles), we feel an interest in this act which 
forbids our silence on the occasion. The act, precisely as it is honourable 
to the Royal Academy, confers honour on Millais. Undoubtedly so; and 
he, who has manfully stood his ground against severer criticism than has 
crushed numbers of. promising men before him, will feel the honour, we 
are sure. We hope our readers, both those who hold with us in opinion 
concerning Millais, and those who do not, will give us credit for a better 
motive than the mere feeling of triumph, when we say, that this choice of 
the Royal Academy has afforded us real delight. 

Mr. Jennings, the printseller, of Cheapside, is seldom without a good 
picture to make his gallery worth a visit. Now it is a Boddington, and 
now a Pyne. For some weeks there was the best sunset over a corn 
field, by the best of the Williamses, that we ever saw from that accom- 


| plished hand. A stone cabin, dropped into a perfect nest of foliage, is 





, | there still. The picture is by Green, one of the New Water Colour 
and La Biche au Bors; but nothing has ever been done to compare, in | \ 


Society men, and one of the ablest, though he does not exhibit half 
enough. A card from Mr. Jennings, bearing the name of Landseer, took 
us to Cheapside the other day, and we there saw two finished crayon 
drawings executed with inimitable force and facility. They are called 
* Free Trade” and “* Protection,” the one representing a well-fed dray- 
horse, the other a beaten racer. In the last we have, as groom and jockey, 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. But the joke is too feeble to stand against 
so much art as Landseer brings to bear upon it. He will find a lighter 
style than that ‘come handier,” if he be desirous of emulating 
Gilray. 

There is also at Jennings’s a picture by Le Jeune, one of his most 
ambitious subjects, the “ Parable of the Lilies.” It was in the Royal 
Academy, last season, or the last but one. The lilies are obvious. We 
are not impressed with any other fact about the work, except that it is 
painted with the mild prettiness for which Le Jeune is so extensively 
unknown. 

The National Gallery re-opens with an important change in the dis- 
position of the pictures, which are now brought to an angle suiting the 
eye, and, in effect, into better lights. The idea is taken from the new 
arrangement of paintings at the Louvre. We have not yet had time to 
go and judge of the result, but we speak from good report. 


Henry Cole has published his observations on the expediency of carry- 
ing out the silaneadi of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
for the promotion, rather by the public themselves than by Government, 
of institutions of science and art. We will notice these observations more 
fully next week. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


Nrevce, latterly the fellow-labourer of Daguerre, is fairly to be credited 
with the practical invention of heliography, or that branch of it at least 
which takes its name from the better known of the two experimentalists— 
the Daguerreotype—called the * dry process,” to distinguish it from the 
process of solutions, discovered by Fox Talbot. Niépce gave to his in- 
vention the name of Heliography, a name retained by us as preferable to 
that which we are accustomed to hear—Photography. Before the time 
of Niépee many important experiments had been made on the aetion of 
the vias rays on the salts of silver, the details of which experiments will 
be found in Hunt's volume—an indispensable guide to the practical 
student of heliography. In the present paper we give a sketch of the 
rogressive series of discoveries, and of the art developed by Niépce, 
aguerre, and Talbot in recent times. 
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Scheele was the first to note the special power of the violet rays in 
hanging the colour of certain chemicals lis first expenment dates 
shout the year 1770; and the sensitive object he employed to demonstrate 
his theory was chloride of silver, a combination first hut on by the alche- 
mists, who ealled it luna cornua. This very substance of * horn-silver,” 
despised by the alchemists of old as a valueless discovery, is one of the 
: important of the salts used in the latest process of heliography. 
Scheele published, in 1777, the result of his examin ition into the laws of 
sctinism, showing that the discoloration of the salts of silver was effected 
neither by heat nor light, but by distinet rays perceived in the highest 
nortion of the spectrum. Dr. Priestly followed Scheele with remarks on 
+) fluence of these chemical rays on vegetation ; thus sounding the 
te for af important advance into an almost new field of discovery.* 
Senehier varied the experiments of Scheele by testing the power of the 
iolet rav in bleaching wax. He also furnished some valuable data which 
<-heele had omitted from his treatise 
, The division of the spectrum, as regafds the si parate influences of the 
rays, into three spectra, was generally adopted from the period of Scheele’s 
discovery. But, in 1801, Ritter demonstrated the existence of rays beyond 
the spectrum. For a space of about equal to two-thirds of the whole 
spectrum there are rays, above the visible blue rays, possessing chemical 
rower; While, again, heat-giving rays exist, though to a less extent, below 
the visible red. It is, nevertheless, observable that the greatest chemical 
radiant power is found in the visible violet ; and also, that the chemical, 
luminous, and heat-giving rays overlap each other in a way that we will 
endeavour to make plain, taking each influence separately. The chemical 
power, then, residing in the invisible rays above the spectrum, increases 
towards the violet, where it is at its height. It then diminishes down- 


most 


® Professor Hunt’s own remarks on the colouring matter of flowers not only possess 
a great collateral interest for the student of heliography, but promise valuable aid in 
hows ging the art to perfection, inasmuch as the same train of experiments has led to a 
speculation on the possibility of reproducing natural colours on the sensitive tablet, | 


1 modification of the means now used to obtain an image in one tint, Stepping 
aside for a moment from our regular course, we may giance at a few interesting results 


f the latest experiments in actinism, affecting the juices of plants and flowers. Sir 
John Herschel, whose observations Hunt quotes at length in Chapter V. section 6 of 
his treatise, first gives directions for expressing the juice of flowers, which may be 
easily done in most instances, by crushing the petals in a mortar, adding aleohol, and 


straining the pulp in a linen cloth. A few flowers, such asthe E 
must be excepted from these directions. They require the addition of alkalies; and 
thers again of acids. The colours extracted differ 
from the natural hue of the flower. 


holzias and Caleeolarias, 


in most cases very considerably—_— | 
To take a few instances named by Herschel: the 
red damask rose, of that intense variety of colour commonly called by florists the black — | 
rose, vields a dark slate blue; as do the clove carnation and the black hollyhock ; a fine 
dark-brown variety of the sparaxis gives a dullolive green; and a beautiful rose-coloured 
tulip a dirty blueish green. But the most striking case of this kind is that of a com- | 
mon sort of poppy (Paparer Rheum), the expressed juice of which imparts to paper a 
rich and most beautiful blue, one of the most sensitive to 
colouring fluids, and differing from most others in its 
heliographs taken by Herschel on paper stained with the juice of this poppy (a semi- 
cultivated variety was used), are described as having a wonderful brillianey and sharp- 
Mr. Hunt’s own researches convinced him that the juices taken from leaves and 
flowers in the spring are more sensitive than the juices expressed from the same plants 
in the autumn; and that those plants which have been forced, or protected by artificial 
means, are more readily acted on than such as have grown in the open air. The paper 
read by Mr. Hunt at one of the recent meetings of the British Association at Hull 
contained some curious details of his experiments. 
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ward through the indigo, blue, and green, and is at its minimum in the 
yellow, or luminous, rays. Still downward, it revives alightly in the red, 
or heat-giving rays, and then again diminishing, becomes unpereeptible ay 
little below the spectrum. The luminous quality belongs to the whole 
spectrum, but is chiefly found in the yellow rays. The power of heat also 
exists throughout the spectrum, being faintly pereeptible in the extreme 
violet rays, but only moderate even in the yellow, and intensified in the 
extreme red 

The same year in which Ritter published lis discovery, much attention 
was newly directed to the subject; Desmortiers giving the result of his 
experiments with Prussian blue; Bockman remarking the different action 
of the chemical and heat-giving rays on phosphorus; and Dr. Wollaston 
confirming the statements of Ritter, respecting invisible rays acting on 
chloride of silver. The following year Sir Humphrey Davy, in conjune- 
tion with Wedgwood, succeeded in obtaining fixed images by the agency 
of radiant power. This was effected by the solar micr BOOPE, the image 
produced being extremely faint. Moreover, these experimentaliste a 
hit on no plan of arresting the after influence of hyht on their sun pictures, 
So, having made them the subject of curious and interesting papera, they 
gave up the practice as unavailing 

Until Niépee, all expermentalists failed in surmounting the obstacle 
which had brought Wedgwood and Davy to a standestill. Berard’s re 
searches, in L812, were the ye they rather tended to 
confirm and reconcile pre ceding d&ecovenes, than to advance any especial 
branch of actinic science. In 1814, Niépee, of Chalons, began to see the 
possibilities of the hehograph 


hut 


He was not fortunate in realizing them at first. He did not lose sight 
of them, however: and so he went on, alone, for ten years, keeping in 
view what must have often seemed to hum unattainable at last 

There was a eountry man of his, one Daguerre, who had turned to 
yrofitable account a rare skill in pictorial etlects, combined with a know- 
att of optics, which enabled him to heighten those effects into positive 
indeed, 


power 


illusions. London, Paris, and, 
Specunens of his marvellous 


many European cities, contained 
Natural changes of atmosphere, 
light, clunate, and season were imitated by Daguerre with a truth that 
could almost deceive. We may imagine the man to have grown sick at 
last of these transitory results, only prodnctive of gaping wonder, and 
quite opposed to the ends of true art We have heard a story of hus 
wife watching the changes of his mind, and fearing that he would yo mad. 
Tt is said, that afler a scientific lecture, she sought an interview with the 
professor, and, telling him that her husband had conceived the womsibility 
of fixing shadows upon a tablet, asked anxiously whether nh was not 
the dream of a madman. 

Daguerre and Niépee at length came together. Niépee had then 
achieved some qualified success, and sent a paper, accompanied by aspeci- 
mens, to the Royal Society of London. As he ke pt his process & secret, 
however, they could not, agrecably with their laws, receive his paper. But 
his heli wraphic specimens, on metal and glass, were distributed among 
collectors, and exist to this day. Two years after Nié sent these 
specimens (some in the state of advanced etchings) to peat vty he and 
Daguerre signed a deed of partnership, and the Daguerreoty pe in its per- 
fected condition came of their joint endeavours. é} 


we 











INNS AND THEIR AssocraTions.—To the Hercules | Stoke D’Alborne, Surrey, to Ginlia Isabella, younger daughter of coster, nd W Wwerb mpton, 34, 4) Val of Neath, 153, ¢; York, 
‘llere Sanire Weate a ; thanlai £40} : the late Colonel Maceroni, of Weybridge eweastle, at lerwick, 64 65 rk and North, 474, 444; 
Pillars Squire Western sent his chaplain to fetch his On the Sth. at the parish church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, | Eust Indian, 9 to 4pm. ; Great Indian Peninsula, § to th pens 
u weo-box. Atan inn did dear old Parson Adams | Richard Vi urs Boyle, Esq, son of Vicars Boyle, Esq, of Leeson- | Grand Pronk Canada, shares and bonds, 34, 34 dis, ; Luxembourg, 
fall into one of the most dreadful of his dilemmas street, Dnblin, to Bl wre Anne, relict of the late Senor Don Ja- . 9, 9}; ditto Railway, 6, 64, Northern of France, 334, 34; Paris 
Don Quixote and inns are inseparable : in an inn he | ¢inte de Salas Quiroga, and daughter of William Hack, Eaq., of — Ly - 4. 16 pm Sagres and —“— 47}, 378. South- 
¢ vt 5 . “ ° ’ Dieppe. wastern © rance, 4 «dis. to par; eastern of France, 7t to 
was drubbed ; in an inn he was tossed in a blank« t. On the Sth, at St. Pancras Church, William Mortimer Buck, | 54 pr 
Gil Blas received many lessons of practical philosophy | Esq., of Kiln Hall, Garsdale Sedburgh, Yorkshire, to Fanny, third | Aqua Prias, ¢, J pm.; Anglo Col, 4 dis. par; British Australian 
in inns. In one did the sycophant praise him in- | daughier of Edward Macdougaill, Esy., of Camden-town, Linares, 11 to 13; Waller, & Ko pm; Nogget, par, ¢ pm 
riinately, and devour his fish and his omelettes ; DEATHS, SS i a 





telling him afterwards never to place confidence in any 
ne who told him that he was the eighth wonder of | a ase Aang Bays | 
the world. The first provincial letter of Pascal was | pag dee it yw cag) yp oh 
written to a friend supposed to be lodging at an inn. | days, Charlotte, the 
Beaumarchais, the famous author of the Mariage di | his 
Figaro, was arrested at an inn in Vienna by order of 
Maria Theresa. To step centuries back, it was also 
ina Viennese inn that our Richard the Lion-hearted 
was discovered and captured by his perfidious enemy, 
the Duke of Austria. The author of Manon Lescaut 
died at an inn; and in an inn (or at least a private 
hotel) in Bond-street died Laurence Sterne. It was 
his wish to die so, tended by the hands of strangers, 


On the 4th of September, Charl 
Charles Arthur Mo st N.V 








wife of Oth 


On the 5th, at his lat 


vears secretary to the Roval Society 
to Animals, leaving a widow and y 
ose 
| chese Brancaleoni, of Gub! 
the late Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, 


Hon. Lord Broughton, G.C.B. 


adras Civil Service , = 
f October, of cholera, afler an illness of only two 
Jaron 
his Majesty the King of Saxony, and « 
| General Sir John Forster Fitzgerald, K.C.B. and MP 
residence, 
North-road, of consumption, Mr. Henry Thomas, for nearly twenty 


| On the 8th, at St. Leonard’s-on-sea, Matilda, wife of the Mar- 
in the 
Bart., and sister of the Righ) 


Australian Bank, 75, 77; Chartered Bank of Asta, 1b ) dis; 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, 4 to 1 pm.; Oriental Rank, 
45, 4; London and Westminster, 35; Union Bank of Australia, 
72, 74; Union of London, 19} 


Australian Agricultural Land, 41, 43; Crystal Palace, J, 14 pm.; 
Peel River, 4, 4 pm.; seid 


tte 
b., 


Auelia, wife of Captain 
and daughter of the lat 


D’' Ende, Chamberlain to 


\ North British Australian, 4, § pm. ; 
ldest daughter of Lieutenant- 


tish Investment, 14, 1 pm.; Van Dieman’s Land, 14, 154. 
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CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday, November 11, 186%, 
The supplies of wheat and oate are again liberal, but the 
holders of the former ask higher rates; and though boyers are 
unwilling to comply, the business done is at the full prives of 
Monday, and in sume cases a sight advance has been realised, 
Barley is Is. cheaper. No alteration in the valne of oats 
The prices of wheat are firmly maintained in the Haitie porta, 
The French markets are rising, and the demand for Black Sea 


No. 3, Brudenell-place, New 


for the Prevention of Cruelty 
vung family to deplore their 


Roman States, daughter of 





and his wish was accomplished to the letter. 
Dickens's ‘‘ Household Words.” 


—y 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
Om the 27th of October, at 6, Bayswater-hill, the wife of the 


| 
| 


Commercial Afairs, 





wheat is increasing. Out of 06 ships which left Odessa by the 
last report, only four are to the United Kingdom 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosING Paromp.) 


Satur. |\Mond.| Tweed. Wedn| There, 


[EY [ET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. low ious ian iar iem!l 
Lord Bishop of Cape Town’: a daughter MONEY MARKET ANI cI ry DD TEL LIG ‘ Bank Stock ' 217 215 217 , 217 } 217} | 
On the 3rd of November, at Hodroyd, the Hon. Mrs. E. Monck- Friday Evening, November 11, 1853. | $ per Cent. Red ott Soe hace haan 
‘on : @ son, ; Tre Consol account has just closed, and was very heavy, for the | z — ; . Hs ,o — * pe } ot ep | Obs 
‘the 4th, at Green-street, Grosvenor-square, Madame Le Cocq: | last two days having occupied almost the entire attention of the “+ yee c ae ‘ —_ on pod on beds oe | 
soon. jobbers, Most of the Stock was carried over at about 95, and | Shike & cae Cha " F mn aie | bo | OOF | 
On the 7th, at 7, Princes-gate, Hyde-park, the Lady Fanny | since then the price has declined, closing yesterday (Friday) at | °W ? per {cuts . I | 
Howard: a son. he ee ° 945 i, for mon 3 and 944 for 6th December account, Exchequer | — er weg a 5 5-165 5 16 , Ht 54 

Un the 7th, at Ballymore Castle, Ballinasloe, the wife of Henry | Bills 2 and 6 pm. Ditto B “s de. £1000 , r M = 1/ 
Jaly, aq. : a son. As much as 3-16 was paid per cent. by the bears for carrying | itt “an 4 low bers p 4 p 4 7 
,Un the 10th, at New Ferry, Liverpool, the wife of Clarke As- | over to next account, but a great deal of Stock was continued at Rs ‘ 3 M 21000 "3 ‘ : P 2 d ye ' 
Pinall, Esq., Solicitor : a son. +; the public have largely bought, and created a searcity ip the | 7 | £500 ct | 5 4 5 4 i 3 H 1 2 > 
MARRIAGES. market. , iat col ent zm 
On the 12th of September, at Nynee Tal, East Indies, Jocelyn The Waller Mining Company has published a report of a satis- Ditto, Sma 5p 5p 2p 


,kard Cambridge, Lieutenant Second Grenadiers, third son of 
le Rev George Pickard Cambridge, Bloxworth Rect: ry, Dorset- 
cn to Adeline Harriet, eldest daughter of the late Captain J 

Cor imsdaine, (Fifty-cighth B. N. 1), late Commandant Second 
avalry, Scindiah’s Contingent, and grand-daughter of Lieutenant- 


factory 1 


sture, and the shares have been dealt in at $ dis. 
Polkmore Gold and Copper Mine has improved in 
and have been dealt in at 3-16 and } pm. 
prices, compared with that of last week, will show the fluctua 


The 
public opinion, 
The following list of 


FOREIGN FUNDS 


(Last Orvrctat Qrotation punixo ros Waeax sypisa 
Teeespay Eveninva) 


( tions in railways, and other securities. Brazilian 5 per Cts., Acct guene 4 per Cente alt 
veneral Sir William Richards, K.C.B. Caledonians, 54 $; Cork and Bandon, 13, 15; Eastern Coun- | Nov. 16 Os) wn 5 per Cents, 18@2 113 
woth the 15th of September, at Kurrachee, Scinde, W. L. Mere- | ties, 12}, 13; East Lancashire, 64, 66; Edinburgh and Glasgow, | Cuba 7 per ( t Ma ‘ ! per Cents ni 
I er, 7 second in command of the First Regiment Scinde | 59, 61; Great Northern, 82,53; Great Southern and West (Ire and Sebanilla Bones) 144 | Sa m Bonds, 5 per Ct. 92 
vregwlar Horse, to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late John | land), 102, 104; Great Western, 614, 824; Lancashire and York- | Ecuador Bonds 5f | Spanish Passive, Comv, .. 43 
Dale, Esq., Coleshill, Warwickshire. shire, 65, 654; London and Blockwall, 8, London and | Grenada Deferred 7} | Spanish Coramittee Cert, 

On the Sth of November, Albert Vaillant, Captain Bombay Army, | Brighton, 96, 97; London and North Western, 103, 1084; Lon- | Mexican 3 per Centa. _ of Coup. not fan. 6h 

vnd surviving son of the late Rev. Philip Vaillant, rector of | don and South Western, 73, 75; Midland, 61%, 61%; Oxford, Woe- | Peruvian 4% per Cents. 73 | Venezuela 8 per Cents. id 
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THE LEADER. 





[Saturpay, 








Noh Bent Ac THEATRE— 
( Lessee and Manager, Ma. ALrusp Wiean. 

On Monday, November 14, and during the week, the new Extra 
vaganza, called THE CAMP AT THE OLYMPIC, in which will 
appear Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, F. Robson, Cooper, and Galli ; 
stones A. Wigan, Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly, E. Turner, 
and Wyndham. After which, an Original Drama, in Three Acts, 
eilled PLOT AND PASSION, Principal characters, Messrs. 
F Robson, Emery, Leslie, Cooper, White, and A, Wigan; Miss 
E. Turner and Mre. Stirling. 

Bos-office open from Eleven to Four 
and commence at Half-past Seven. 
Pit, 24.; Gallery, Is 


Doors open at Seven, 
Stalls, 5s.; Boxes, 4.; 





UNGARIAN PROMENADE CON. 

CERTS at the ROYAL MARIONETTE THEATRE, 
Adelaide-street, West Strand, Evrny Eventna, at Eight, in- 
trodu ing the performance of KALOZDY'S HUNGARIAN 
HAND. First week of a New Selection from “ Der Freyschutz” 
by the Brothers Distin and the Hungarian Band. Brilliant sue- 
cosas of Miss Julia Warman, the celebrated Pianist. The favourite 
Malta Quadrille every evening. Nightly change of Programme, 

Vocnlists Miss J. Brougham Miss E. Brougham, Miss 
Josephine Braun, and Mrs. Theodore Distin; Mr. William 
Distin, Mr. Theodore Distin, and Mr. Henry Distin, 

Drees Stalls, 20. 6d, Lower Stalls, Ix. 6d.; Balconies, 1s. ; 
Private Boxes, £1 1s, Private Boxes and Stalls may be secured at 
Mitchell's, Andrews’, and Sams’s Libraries 

Afternoon Performance on Wednesday and Saturday, at Three 
o'clock. The whole of the Music performed by the Hungarian 


Band is published by Distin, and may be had at th ors of the 
Theatre 


INH E RUSSELL FAMILY 
at the LITERARY INSTITUTION, John Street, Fitzroy 
Sjuare . , wow 
It is respectfully announced that on MONDAY NEXT, the 
14th, those bighly gifted and unsurpassed Vocalists, Niaces or 
Ma. Hever Resseet, the celebrated Composer, will give their 
grand MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
The very enthusiastic reception they have met with from 
crowded audiences wherever they have appeared, and the disap- 
wintment felt by those unable to obtain adraission on Thursday 
vst at the Institution, Edward Street, Portman Square, fully sub- 
stantiate the opinions expressed of them by the public Press, that 
they rank amongst the first voealists of the day 
ficketa: Hall, Is.; Gallery, Is. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 
Meinbers Half-price. Tickets, Places, and Programmes to be 
obtained of Mr. Goddard, Bookseller, adjoining the Institution, 
Commence at Eight o'clock. 





TEDNESDAYS) and FRIDAYS, from 
Two till Five o’Clock, a part of Dr. KAHN’S 
ANATOMICAL MUSEUM is open for Fiadies only, when LEC- 
TURES will be delivered by Mrs. LEACH, On those days Gen- 
tlemen will still be admitted from Eleven till Two, and from 
Seven till Ten, while on other days the Museum will be open for 
Gentlemen only from Eleven till Five, and from Seven till Ten, 
Lectures by Dr. LEACH 
Admission, One Shilling. 
opposite the Polytechnic, 


Portland Gallery, Regent-Street, 


QVENING PUBLIC DRAWING for 
Bd RIGHTS of CHOICE at Freemason’s Hatt. The 
TWELFTH PUBLIC DRAWING for Priority of Selection on 
the Estates of the CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCLETY will take 
jlace on Thursday Evening, the 17th inst., at Eight o'clock, at the 
Fr emason's Tavern, Great Queen-street ; Viscount Ranelagh in 
the chair. Rights of Choice on the valuable Estates for Allotment 
amongst the members of the Society, may be acquired by com- 
pletion, that is, paying up a share in full at once, by drawing 
amongst the uncompleted shares, by seniority according to date 
of membership, and by purchase of shares already on the order of 
rights, Whilst the lots confer the Freehold Franchise for the 
counties in which the land is situated, the advantages of the com- 
mercial investment are undeniable, Taterest is allowed on all 
payments of a year’s subseription and upwards, There is no 
partnership liability, and withdrawals of subscriptions promptly 
made, For Prospectuses and Shares apply to 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand. 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
A 52, FLEET STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICLAL TEETH, fixed without 
aprings, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the na- 
tural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used, This method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, 
and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaran- 
teed to restore articulation and mastication, Decayed teeth 
rendered sound and useful in mastication, 


62, FLEET STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 





: {IV Ek GUINEAS.—Mr.WM.H.HALSE, the 
. Medical Galvanist, of 22, Brunswick-square, London, informs 
his friends that his FIVE GUINEA APPARATUSES are now 


realy.—Send two postage stamps for his Pamphlet on Medical 
Galvanism, 





FP\EETH.—By Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of chemi- 

eally-prepared WHITE INDLA RUBBER in the construction of 
ARTIFICLAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates.— Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Sole Inventor and Patentee. A new, original, and in- 
valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the most 
absolute perfection and success, of ¢ hemically-prepared WHITE 
INDIA RUBBER as a lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. 
The extraordinary results of this application may be briefly noted 
na few of their most prominent features, as the following :—All 
sharp edges are avoided, no springs, wires, or fastenings are re 
quired, a greatly increased freedom of suction is supplied, a 
natural elasticity hitherto wiolly unattainable, and a fit, perfected 
with the most unerring accuracy, is secured, while from the soft- 
ness and flexibility of the azgeot employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no 
agency on the chemically-prepared White India-rubber, and, as it 
is a non-conduetor, fluids of any temp rature may with thorough 
comfort be imbibed and retained in sne mouth, all unpleasant- 
ness of smell and taste being at the same time wholly provided 
against by the peculiar nature of its preparation.—To be obtained 
only at 

61, LOWER GROSVENORASTREET, LONDON, 

22, Gay-street, Bath. 

34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 





SALE BY AUCTION OF ROBERTS’ - 
“HOLY LAND.” 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT beg to an- 
hb nounce that they have received instructions TO SELL BY 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, FLEET-STKEET, London, 
on THURSDAY EVENING, Decempre 15th, 1953, and 
following Evenings, the entire remaining Copies of “ ROBERTS 
HOLY LAND, EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, IDUMEA, AND 
ARABIA.” 


The Work is complete in Forty Parts, and was published by 
Mr. Alderman MOON (who has retired from business) at Forty- 
one Guineas, under which price it has never yet been sold. 


The DRAWINGS were made on the spot by DAVID 
ROBERTS, R.A., and have been executed in the first style of 
Lithography by M. LOUIS HAGHE. They are accompanied by 
HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE Letterpress, written by the 
Rev. Dr. CROLY, 


The ARTIST, whose fame has mainly resulted from pictures of 
this class, entered into the work with a deep and earnest love of 
his great theme. The subjects embrace every variety. Among 
the 250 Prints of which the Work is composed, are found Views of 
JERUSALEM, the HOLY SEPULCHRE, the MOUNT of 
OLIVES, BETHLEHEM, the SEA of TIBERIAS, LEBANON, 
TYRE, and other places of interest in the HOLY LAND, of the 
RUINS of PETRA, MOUNT SINAL, &., in IDUMEA; and in 
EGYPT and NUBIA, the reader is presented with the most faith- 
ful illustrations of their celebrated antiquities. The entire series 
form a work of rare attraction, not only in point of art, but afford- 
ing also a rich fund of enjoyment and instruction to all who regard 
these spots as hallowed with the scenes and recollections of the 
vast. The Artist has depicted the “EAST” as it is TO-DAY. 

These countries are becoming anew the centre of EUROPEAN in- 
terest and anxiety, from the position of the “ Eastern Question,” 
and the Work about to be offered for sale comprises undoubtedly 
the best, and, indeed, the only, complete series of pictorial illus- 
trations relating to those localities which have ever been the sub- 
jects of dispute, and even now threaten to be the seat of war. 


SOUTHGATE and BARRETT beg also to call PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION to the circumstance, that the copies which will be 
included in the fortheoming Sale will be the Tost that can ever 
be obtained, as the DRAWINGS from which these impressions 
have been taken will all be EFFACED FROM THE STONES 
in the Rooms, and During the Progress of the Sale, thereby fur- 
nishing the only sure guarantee that no inferior impressions can 
ever be issued, and securing to the purchasers at the sale the 
rarity and enhanced value of the present copies. 


It is also further announced, that an entire SET ofthis beautiful 
work is now on view at the OFFICES of Messrs. DAY and SON, 
Lithographers to the Queen, 17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S- 
INN-FIELDS, LONDON ; and that a DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
the PLATES (which will give free Admission to visitors) may be 
obtained of SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at their Temporary 
Auction-Rooms, 393, STRAND, LONDON, who will be happy to 
furnish any further information that may be required. 


In conclusion, SOUTHGATE and BARRETT feel it a duty to 
urge their friends and the public not to lose the present and 
ONLY opportunity of obtaining the above important and interest- 
ing work at a reduced price. 

Catalogues of the Sale (when ready) will be forwarded by post, 
on the receipt of Six Postage-stamps. 


byte —TO TRADESMEN, MER. 
J CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &. Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge that some unprincipled person or 
persons have for some time past been imposing on the Public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article under the name 
of BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK, this is to give 
notice, that [ am the Original and sole Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer of the said article, and do not employ any traveller, or 
authorize any person to represent themselves as coming from my 
establishment for the purpose ofselling the saidink. This caution 
is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the public, 
and serious “— to myself, E. R. BOND, sole executrix and 
widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
London, 








ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8, BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford-street, 
(corner of Newman-street,) Nos. 1 and 2, Newman-street, and 
Perry's-place. They are the largest in the world, and contain 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE- 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, £2 14s. to £5 10s.; ditto with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5 10s. to £12 12s.; 
Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to £3; Steel 
Fenders from £2 15s. to £6; ditto with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £2 lbs. to £7 7s.; Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to £4 4s. 
Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth 
plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
charges, 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
a those purchases being made exclusively for 
cash, 


ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 6s. the 
set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 2d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 328. 3d. to 57s. 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, 
with or without silver-plated handles, 738, to 110s, 6d. the set; 
Sheffield plated, £10 to £16 10s, the set; Block Tin Hot-water 
Dishes, with wells for gravy, 13s. to 19s.; Britannia Metal, 20s. 
to 72s.; Sheftield plated, full size, £9 10s. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY (including 
cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, iron and brass 
bedsteads), so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily 
and at once make their selections, 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. ; 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 


Nos, 1 & 2, 
NEWMAN-STREET; and 4& 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 





AVIES’S YELLOW SOAP, 38s., 44s.. 

48s., and 52s., per 112 Ibs.; Mottled, 54s.; Brown Windsor, 
1s, and 1s, 9d. per packet ; White Windsor, le. 4d.; Plain Wind- 
sor, 9d.; Honey, 1s, 4d. Sperm Oil, 8s, per gallon; Argand or 
Vegetable, 4s. 6d.; French, 4s. Sperm Candles, ls. 7d. and 1s. 8d. 
per lb.; Transparent Wax, 1s. 10d.; Best Wax, 2s. 3d.; British, 
ls, 5d.; Botanic, 1s.; Composite, S8$d., 94d. 10d, and 104d. 
Store Candles, 7}d.; Moulds, 8$d. for Cash, at M. P. DAVIES 
and SON’S Old-Established Warehouse, 63, St, Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross, 





[**¥. GENOA, LEGHORN, FLORENCE 
ROME, NAPLES, and MALTA. : 


Travellers and Families about to visit Italy, &c., are informed 
that the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAViga 
TION COMPANY'S two new Steam-ships “VECTIS” ooo 
“VALETTA,” of 1,000 tons and 400 horse-power each, fi 
with superior p eT ACK’ dation, and already proved to be 
the fastest ocean steamers afloat, now run from Marseilles te 
Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Veechia, Naples, and Malta, departing 
from Marseilles on the 15th and 30th of every month ; also from 
Malta to Naples, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilie< 
departing from Malta on the Ist and 15th of every month 

Particulars of fares, accommodation, &c., may be obtained on 
application at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhal}-strec: 
London, where also by timely arrangement separate cabins fo; 
families or parties may be secured. 


PURE at the GUTTA PERCHA WORKS. 


RESUMPTION OF BUSINESS. 


and 
tted up 








The Gutta Percha Company beg to inform their Customers an 
the Public, that they have resumed the Manufacture of Tubi; 
Sheet, Soles, Round and Flat Bands, Chamber Vessels, Talbotyne 
Trays, Galvanic Batteries, Union Joints, Bosses, Flasks, Bottles 
Bowls, Curtain and Cornice Rings, &c. &c. Numerous Fancy 
Articles are also in progress. js 

Submarine and Subterranean Telegraph Wire insulated with 
Gutta Percha, 

Orders to be addressed, as previously, to the Gurra Prrcua 
Company, Parentegs, 1s, Wharf-road, City-road, London 


oe DS EUREKA SHIRTS— 
Best Quality, Six for Forty Shillings; Second Quality, six 
fur Thirty Shillings, Gentlemen desirous of obtaining shirts jn 
the very best manner in which they can be made, are solicited to 
try FORD'S EUREKAS. “The most unique, and the only 
perfect-titting shirt made.” —Observer, . 
Country residents purchasing in any provincial town are re- 
quested to observe on the interior of the collar-band the stainp— 
“Ford's Eureka Shirts, 38, Poultry,” (without which none are 
genuine.) Agents are now being appointed in all towns. Terms 
&c., forwarded on application — RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry’ 
London, Manufactory, Hay’s-lane, Toolcy-street. a 








EK UREKA.—PATTERNS of the New 
‘4 Coloured Shirtings in every variety of Colour, upwards of 
zw different styles for making FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, in- 
cluding sprigs, spots, stripes, &c. &c., sent post free on receipt of 
six stamps, price 27s. the Half-dozen.—List of Prices and Mode 
of Self-measurement sent post free. — RICHARD FORD, 
38, Poultry, London, 

N.B.— Agents are now being appointed in all towns. Terms, 
&c., forwarded on application. 


H#=A L and SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS are made in Three Varieties—the Bordered 
Quilt, the Plain Quilt, and the Davet. The Bordered Quilt is in 
the usual form of bed quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious 
article. The Plain Quilt is smalier, and is useful as an extra 
covering on the bed, or as a wrapper in the carriage, or on the 
couch, The Davet is a loose case, filled with Eider Down, as in 
general use on the Continent. 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free, by post, on application to 
Heal and Son’s Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-road 








RRIVAL of the NEW SEASON'S TEA. 

y Our FIRST CONSIGNMENTS of the NEW SEASON'S 
PEA are now on SALE at our Warehouses, 8, King William-street, 
City. We beg to call attention to the strong Cong@ou Tra, at Ss 
and 3s, 4d. per Ib. The prime Sovcnona Tea, at 3s. 6d., and 
3s. Sd. The best LapsanG SoucnonG Taxa, at 4s. The prime 
GunrowpeR Tra, at 4s, and 48, Sd. The delicious Gunrowprs, 
at 5s, All who purchase at these prices will save MoN By, as TEs 
are getting DEARER, 

We are still selling prime COFFEE at 1s. and 1s, 2d. per lb, 
The best Mocua and the best Wrst Lypia Corres, at ls. 4d. 

Teas, coffees, and all other Goods sent carriage free, by our 
own vans and carts, if within eight miles ; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent Carriage free to any part of England, if to the value 
of 40s. or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and 
Colonial Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, A 
General Price Current sent post free, on application. 





TEA! 
(LN sSns AND COMPANY — 


The advantages, both in quality and price, to be derived 
from purchasing at a first-class City house must be too apparent 
to every one to need comment, 

We are now sellir 

The very Best Black Tea, at 

Good sound Congou 

Finest Pekoe ditto... 

Fine Gunpowder 

Choice Coffee ‘ . Od, ” 

Finest Homeopathic Cocoa......... 1s. Od. ~ 

This is the most pleasant and nutritious preparation of Cocoa. 

For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the 
finest West India and Retined Sugars at market prices, 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value 
of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part uf 
England. 

CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


4s, Od. the pound, 
3s. Od. » 
» 





SUPERIOR TO COFFEE, BUT LOWER IN PRICE. 

)}RENCH CHOCOLATE, 1s. per pound, ot 

in packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each, a preparation from the 
choicest of Cocoas of the English markets, and manufactured by 
the most approved French method. Coffee is far inferior in nutr- 
tive qualities to Cocoa, And Chocolate, or properly prepared Coces, 
is now universally recommended by the Medical Profession, 4 
more conducive to health than any other vegetable substance 
which enters into the human dietary. The superiority of the 
above One Shilling French Chocolate over raw and unprepare’ 
Cocoas, may be judged of by the perfection attained in its manv- 
facture, owing to which, it may be used either as food or 
beverage. 

PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, distinguished by the Patron- 
age of her Majesty the Queen, and the unanimous award of both 
“Council” and “ Prize” Medals at the Great Exhibition of 15°! 
Manufacturers of Breakfast Chocolate, Bonbons, and French 
Syrups. 

"Sold Wholesale and Retail by the principal Grocers, Confee- 
tioners, and Druggists in the kingdom. Chocolate Mills, Isle 
worth; Wholesale Depdt, 35, Pudding-lane, City; West-end Ageas 
Mr, Jonny HatFigxp, 221, Regent-street, 
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RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
\ 39, Throgmorton-street, Rank; and 14 Pall Mall. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman 
William Leaf, Esq 
a Hamphery, Esq. Alder- 


a 
Charman 
puty-Chairman 

Richard E Arden, Esq. 
yaward Bates, Esq ma 


an. 
Thomas Kelly, B 


Thomas Campline, Esq. Alderman. 

. 7 Be, | Jeremiah Pilcher, fag 

ene Ir gle by, Esq Lewis Pocock, Esq 

”-Phesi¢ian—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Pinsbury-square. 

Surge W, Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 

COMPANY 
The Premiums are on the lowest s ale onsistent with security 


rhe assured are protected by an ample subscribed « ee “an 
ane» fund of £350,000 invested on mortgage and ‘in the 
nment Stocks—and an income of £77,000 a year 


Whole 








Premiums to Assure £100 Term 


Age one Year, [Seven Years.|] With Profits. {Without Profits. 


ged £Z£s. a £xs d Se 2 
o'o017 8; 0 19 1 | 1 15 10 1 11W 
w'1 1 » BF 2686s | 2 07 
» 1 50 1 69 3.07 2 1410 
141 1 19 10 4 68 4 Ol 
wo 3 24 3 17 0 6 12 9 6 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
vears, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths or 80 
per cent. of the profits é 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added te the sum 
assured, applied fn reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in cash 
the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a permanent reduction 
in the future annual payment for life of from 34 to 11 per cent., 
according to the age, and a reversionary increase varying from 16 
to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the 
sum assured 

One half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven vears, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
as adebt upon the Policy at 6 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton-strect at 
s quarter before two o'clock. 











E. BATES, Resident Director, 
NAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Loudon. 
DIRECTORS, 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq., Chairman, 
Thomas Devas, Eaq., Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. Thomas G. Sambrooke, eg. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. William Wybrow, Fsq 
Actuary AND Srcretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises Assurance on Lives 
and Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the Sale and 
» of Contingent and Deferred Annuities, Loans of 
1 Mortgage, &e. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the 
Act of Parliament 53 Geo. TIL, and is regulated by Deed enrolled 
in the High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strict Proprietary one 

on th 








The 
¢ participating scale, now participate quinquenni- 
1 four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 

Tne Directors have availed themselves of the more accurate 

formation recently obtained as to the rate of mortality among 
asstired lives, and have moditied the Tables originally constructed 
fir the Company accordingly. 

The rates now charged are lower than those required by many 
tthe Offices, and, as compared with them, a Bonus is in fact 
& once secured by effecting an assurance with the Eagle Com- 
pe Thus the Premium required by one Office in particular 
or assurance of £1000 at the age of 20, would secure, in the 
le Office, no less than £1250,—that is to say, a Policy for the 
amount, with an immediate addition of 25 per cent. to the 
fim assured. 

To the present time (1853) the Assured have received from the 
mpany, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,400,000 
The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £130,000, 

_At the last Division of Surplus, about £120,000 was added to 
the sums assured under Policies for the whole term of Life. 

The lives assured are permitied, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country r 
to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 
devrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the office, and as- 
Sunments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, 
Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, 
4 application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 














INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. for Manchester. 
~~] Walbanke Childers, Esq,, Cantly, Doncaster, 

illiam Batkely Glasse, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s inn 
Nullam Ashton, Esq., Horton House, Wraysbury, Staines, 
Charles Hulse, Esq., Hurst, Reading. ee 
Richard Griffiths Welford, Esq., New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

D. Ballock Webster, Esq., 40, New Bond-street. 


ant mpany is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
eae speculation, safe and profitable investment for large or 
fry Sums, at a hi¢her rate of interest than ean be obtained 
ma the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 
the vrentment system, while it offers the createst advantages 
hict pu Mie, affords to its members a perfect security, and a 
~~ rate of interest than can be obtained elsewhere 
renee capital of £20,000 ie divided, for the convenience of in- 
onan nt and transfer, into £1 shares, of which 10s. only will be 
The Present rate of inte 
cent., Which will 
‘udiciously decl 
wit 4 for investment are received between the hours of 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 


) prest upon the paid-up capital is 5 per 
continue to be paid until a bigher rate can be 
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QOLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 
WO ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

52, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Society presents the following Advantages 

The security of a Subarribed Capital of ONE MILLION 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives, 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums 

In the former, EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the Profits, are divided amongst the Assured rarmwwiatcy, 
either by way of addition to the sam assured, or in diminution o 
Premium, at their option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for in- 
terest on Capital, for a Guarantee Pund, or on any other Account 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY, and INDISPUTARLE, 
except in case of fraud 

At the General Meeting, on the S3ist of May last, A BONUS 
was declared of nearly TWO PER CENT. per annum on the 





amount assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of | 


SIXTY per cent. on the Premiame paid, 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM 
ONLY has been paid 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at Two o'clock. Assurances 
may be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours 
of Ten and Pour, at a Office of the Society, where Prospec tuses 
and all other requisite information can be obtained 

CHABLES JOUN GILL, Secretary 
PSEENSULAR and ORTENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 








DEPARTURES OUTWARDS, 


INDIA and CHINA, vid EGYPT.—FPor Aden, Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 4th and 
20th of every month from Southampton, and on the 10th and 
26th from Marseilles 

AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE. —For Adelaide, Port Philip, 
and Sydney (tonching at Batavia), on the 4th Janaary, and 4th 
of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, and on 
the 19th of January and 10th of every alternate month there- 
after from Marseilles, 

MALTA and KGYPT. —On the 4h and 2th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles, 
MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—4m the 27th of 

menth from Southampton 

MARSEILLES, ITALY, and MALTA.—From Marseilles to 
Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, and Malta on the Lith 
and 30th of every month; and from Malta to Naples, Civita 
Vecchia, Lezhorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, departing from Malta 
on the Ist and 16th of every month. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—For Vigo, Oporto, Lishon, Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month 

CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply ocean 
sionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae 

For further information and tariils of the Company's rates of 
passage money and freight, for plans of the vessels, and to secure 
passages, &e., apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadeu vall- 
street, London, and Oriental-place, Southampton 


every 
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AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 
days’ sight upon the Company's Bank, at Adel we eX. 
change on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of 








two percent. Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated, 
ani! bills collected. 

Apply at the Company's Offices, No. 54 Old Broad-street, 
London, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, November, 1853. 





WA' INGS BANKS’ DEPOSITORS and 
other INVESTORS are informed that the ROYAL INVEST- 
MENT SOCIETY is allowing Depositors 44 to 5 per cent, interest 
on Deposits, which are all invested on real security by this 
Society. No partnership liability. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lord Thomas Pelham Clinton. 

The Hon R. E. Howard, D.C.L, 

Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S, 
Prospectuses free on application. 


23, Palb Mall. W. BRIDGES, Secretary. 


nA OF DEPOSIT, 
7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, London. 
Established May, S44 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may 
be obtained with perfect Security 

The Interest is payable in Jawvary and Jrvy, and for the 
convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at 
the Branch Offices, or paid through Country Bankers, without 
expense. 





PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 


THE WORKING TAILORS’ JOINT 
STOCK COMPANY, 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover- 
square. Registered under 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 110. 

The above Company beg leave to call the attention of their 
customers and the public to the fact that they have lately made 
alterations in some of their arrangements and officers, in order 
that increased efficiency may be given to their business tramaac- 
tions, and greater satisfaction to their customers. The result of 
the experiment which they have now been engaged for three 
years in making, has proved the practicability of the principle of 
self-dependence on which they set ont, relying for success on 
supplying good articles at a moderate price, in the fair way of 
ordinary business 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Manager and Secretary, 








-_ E EDINBURGH GUARDIAN, 
Published every Saturday Morning, is a First-Class Weekly 
Newspaper, like the London Azaminer, Spectator, awl Leader, 
mainly distinguished by original articles on Politics, Literature, 
and Art; but combining with these the fullest digest of social, 
commercial, and general News. Terms of Subscription—Ten 
Shillings for Six Months, payable in advance. Rate of Adver- 
tising Charges--Threepence per Line. Money Orders payable to 
Alexander Mackay. 
Office—279, High-street, in front of Royal Exchange 








Fourth Edition, Ie 
A RUNDINES CAMI, sive Masarum Can 


A tabriugiensium Lusus Cauort Collegit atque edidit HEN 
RICUS DRURY, MA " 


London ; John W. Parker ai Soe, Cambridge) Deighton, 


N 


London 
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Cheaper Bilition, carefully rewieed, @ ad 
ULLER’S DISSERTATIONS 

EUMENIDNS of ESCHYLUS 
John W. Parker a 


the 


on 


ISeon. Cambridge Deighton 
Peap ~~" \ ; * ~ ~ 
] |‘ MERIC BALLADS, the Greek Text, 
with an baglish Transdation in Verse, and lntredectiong 
ani Notes, by Dr MAGINN 
London John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 


Second Edition, enlarged, and with additional [hustrationa, 185 

( YALLUS ; or Roman Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus; with Notes and Kacureuses illastrative of the 

Manners and Customs of the ancient Romana, from the (rorman 

of BECAER 

Londen; John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


—— 





fvo, los &l 

‘DROPERTIVS., with English Notes, Preface 

on the State of Latin Scholarship, and copious Indices, By 
F. A. PALEY, Ealitor of Bechylus 

London: John W. Parker and Son. Cambridge 


Feap. Svo, 7s 
| EADINGS in ITALIAN PROSE LITER. 

RATURE With Biographical Sketches By G. A. 
BEZZ1, Professor of Italian in King’s College 


London: John W. Parker aud Son, West Strand. 





MR. MAURICE ANI) KING'S COLLBOR 
MHiE WORD “ETERNAL” and the 
PUNISHMENT of the WICKED: a Letter to the Rev. 
Dr. JELF, Canon of Christ's Church, and Prinetpal of King’s 
College. Hy F. LD. MAURICE, Chaplain of Lincola’s-inan, 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co; London. George Bell, 198, 
Fleet-street; Oxford: J. H. Parker 





Just published (160 pp), price One Shilling 


YHRISTIANITY in CHINA: the Hrstosy 

/ ov Curistias Missions, anv oF Tum Paxsawr Iweve- 
RECTION. 

“* Christianity in China’ contains all the information that ean 
possibly be wanted by those who take (as who does not?) an im 
terest in the great Christian movement. It is in all respects as 


good as any most books om the same eub- 
Jeet 


and is cheaper than 
Standard, November 2 


London: W. 8 Orr and Co., Amen Corner 








Just published, #wo, la. Gd. 
TINHE DECIMAL COINAGE. A Letter to 
the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ad- 
vocating, as a preliminary step, the issue of a five-farthing piece, 
By A. MILWARD, Esq 
Landon: George Hell, 186, Pleet-street, 





Now ready, Svo, 128, with Coloured Map, 

VY ICTORIA ; late AUSTRALIA FELIX, or 

Port Parr Dieeraict of New Soure Wars; — 
an Historical and Deseriptive Account of the Colony and ite Gol 
Mines. With an Appendix containing the Reports of the Mel- 
bourne Chamber of Commerce for the last two Years upon the 
Condition and Progress of the Colony Hy WILLIAM WEST. 
GARTH, late Member of the Legislative Council of Vieteria, 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd 
Landon: Simpkin, Marshall and Co 
NEW BOOKS ON SULJECTS OF THE DAY 
ls. each, Dlustrated 
MAHE COSSACK AND THE TURK: 
A Popular Account of the Present Crisis in the Affairs of 

the Ottoman Empire. by A. J. JOYCE. 


THE CZAR AND THE SULTAN: their 
Private Lives and Public Aetions. By ADRIAN GILSON, 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 
Edition. 

TABLE TURNING AND TABLE TALK. 
ING. 25th Thousand, 

SPIRIT RAPPING LN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 





$$$ 


New 


In a few daya, 
THE KNOUT AND THE RUSSIANS. 
Profusely Illustrated. Post #vo, Sa. 6d, 
Henry Vizetelly, Gough Square, Fleet Street. 


In post Svo, with four highly-finished Tinted Engravings, ! 
price Haif-a-Crown, cloth gilt, 
By 


{LOUDED HAPPINESS. A Novel. 
the COUNTESS DORSAY, 
James Vizetelly; maa A my ; Clarke, Beeton, and Co, 
1 t 


, Fleet Stree 








MNHE SEVEN SKALS BROKEN OPEN; 
or, the Bible of the Reformation Reformed. Three Volumes, 
in Seven Books, containing the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments according to the generally-received English Protestant 
Version, but under an entirely new arrangement in every part. 
With Preface, Introduction, Commentary, Indezes, Ae. 
By JOUN FINCH, Merchant, Liverpool, 
London: James Rigby, 240, Strand. 





eee Oe. 
Just pnblished, price 2¢., post free, 26. 6d. 

TERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 

Spermatorrhera ; ite Nature and Treatment, with an Exposi- 

tion of the Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 

speedy. safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement, By e 

EMBER OF THE ROYAL OCULLEGE OF YSICIANS, 


” London: Aylots and Co, 8, Paternoster Row, 
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NEW WORKS 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 


BY 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 





Dante—The Divine Comedy, the In- 
FERNO, PURGATORY AND PARADISE. A literal Verse 
Translation. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, Esq. With Fifty 
Ijustrations by GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

[One Vol. Post Octavo, In December, 





Life of Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet 
Laureate, &e. By CHARLES T, BROWNE. 
[Foolscap. On 2lat November. 





The Poetical Works of Robert Mont- 
GOMERY, M.A. Collected and Revised by Himself. 
{One Thick Medium Octavo Vol, 26¢4 November, 


—_———— 


The Slave Son. By Mrs. William Noy 


WILKINS. 
[Post Octavo, In November, 


———— 


Charles Stanley. By the Author of 


“ NINFA,” 
[Three Vols., Post Octavo, Jn December. 





The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART, M.P.—Vol. LV., 
containing DRAMAS, 


{ Early in December, 





Some Memorials of John Hampden. 
His History anp nis Trwes. By LORD NUGENT. A 
New Edition, with a Prefatory Memoir of the Writer. 


| Post Octavo. With Portrait. Jn December, 





The Gold Rocks of Great Britain and 
IRELAND AND A GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE GOLD 
REGIONS OF THE WHOLE WORLD. With a Treatises 
on the Geology of Gold. By JOHN CALVERT, of Australia 

Mineral Surveyor. 

One Vol, Octavo, price 10s, 6d, In a few days, 





The Wetherbys — Father and Son. 


Ox, Sonpray Craprers or [yptaw Exrerrence. By JOHN 
LANG, Reprinted from “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
[Foolscap. In a few days, 





Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. 
By the late HENRY SOUTHERN, Easq,, C.B. 
[Foolseap. In afew days, 


Pamphlets. 


The Partition of Turkey: an indis- 
PENSABLE FEATURE OF THE PRESENT POLITICAL 
CRISIS; or, A Serres or Ipras, tar Resvutt or Exper- 
RIENCK GAINED BY ONR WHO TAS BEEN LONG R&SIDENT 
in THe East. By VERITAS. 

{| Demy Octavo, with a Map, 1s, In a few days, 





Science in its relations to Labour. 
Being a Speech Delivered at the Anniversary of the People’s 
College, Sheffield, on 25th October, 1863. By LYON PLAY- 
FAIR, C.B, F.RS. [Post Octavo. 





On the necessity of Principles in 
TEACHING DESIGN. Being an Address by R. REDGRAVE, 
R.A,, at the Opening of the Session of the Department of 
Art, 1853. [ Post Octavo, 





193, PICCADILLY, 





Se ee 


For a Half-Year, 13s 


LONDON. Printed by Gronce Hoorrr, (of No. 3, Northend Terrace, Hammersmith Road, in the County of M ; 1d . 
Covent Garden, in’ the sarue County; and Published by Tnorxton Leton Hunt, (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park,) at THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 7, WELLINGTON 


Precinct of the Savoy, both in the same County.—Sarempar, November 12, 1853. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S NEW HISTORY. 





Next Week will be published, price Fifteen Shillings, 
VOLUME THE SECOND OF 


THE 


HISTORY 


OF EUROPE 


From the Fall of Mapoleon to the Accession of Pouis Hapoleon, 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART., 
Author of the ‘‘ History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 


to the Battle of Waterloo.” 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








Handsomely bound in cloth, price £1 1s. 


THE POULTRY BOOK: 


COMPRISING THE 
CHARACTERISTICS, MANAGEMENT, BREEDING, AND MEDICAL 
TREATMENT OF POULTRY; 


BEING 


THE RESULTS OF PERSONAL OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE OF THE BEST BREEDERS, 


Including Captain W. W. Hornby, R.N.; Edward Bond, Esq.; Thomas Sturgeon, Esq. ; 
and Charles Punchard, Esq. 


BY THE 


REV. W. 


W. WINGFIELD, 


Honorary Secretary of the Cornwall Poultry Society. 


And G. W. JOHNSON, ESQ., 
Honorary Secretary of the Winchester Society for the Improvement of Poultry 


With Twenty-Two Pictures of the Most Celebrated Prize Birds, by HARRISON WEIR. 





LONDON: W. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER. 








PARLOUR 


LIBRARY. 


MORDAUNT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


HALL, 
“EMILIA WYNDHAWM’ 


Is published in the PARLOUR LIBRARY, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, in boards ; or Two Shillings, cloth gilt. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. 1s. 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 1s. 
TIME THE AVENGER. 1s. 6d. 
THE WILMINGTONS. 1s. 6d. 





LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


On Friday, the 18th inst., will be published, in foolscap 8vo, 


OEMS. By Marrnew Arnotp, Author of 
“Porms sy A.” A New Edition, greatly altered. Witha 
Preface. 
*,* More than one-third of the contents of this Volume will con- 
sist of Poems now first published. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 1s. 
PREVISIONS OF LADY EVELYN. 1s. 

TALES OF FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1:. 
BELLAH, by Frvurtiet. Translated. 1s. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF : 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
On Tuesday, the 22nd inst., will be published, 
in 2 vols., 8vo, price 21s. 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
B.c. 55 to a.p, 1572. By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 
MACKINTOSH. Being that portion of the Hist yf England 
blished im Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyelopedia whic Was coll 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1854. 


With a Coloured Plate by Joun Lercu, and numerous 
Wood Engravings 


By JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL, 
Panch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF VANITY FAIR, 
Nov. 1 was published, price One Shilling, No. 2 of 
“MMHE NEWCOMES.” By W.M. THacke- 
RAY. With Illustrations by Richarp Dorue. 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
OUSEHOLD WORDS. A Weekly Journal. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
*,* Volumes I. to VIL, price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, may 
be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 
Office, 16, Wellington Street North. 


tributed by Sir James Macxintosn. A New Edition, revised by 
the Author’s Son, R. J. Mackrntosn, Esq. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In the Press, in post Svo, 


HALYBAEUS'’S HISTORICAL SURVEY 
of MODERN SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, from KANT 
to HEGEL. Translated from the German, by ALFRED TULA. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Lougmans, 


IRACY.—Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY 

of ENGLAND.—We hereby give notice that James CHARLis 
Cox, of St. Mary Street, Southampton, Bookseller, having beet 
discovered selling copies of an American Reprint of the above 
Work, legal proceedings were instituted against him; and the 
said James Cuagixs Cox thereupon admitted his liability, ane 
requested us to stay such proceedings in consideration of his un- 
dertaking to cease the sale of such reprint, to pay all legal : x 
penses incurred by us, and the sum of £10 for advertising r= 
notice.—Any person selling a foreign or pirated edition of the 
above Work, or of any of our Copyright Works, is liable to pens 
ties, which will be strictly enforced. : 

Loneman, Baows, AND Co. 








Paternoster Row, London: November, 1553. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE LEADER.” 





(To be remitted in advance.) Money Orders should be drawn upon the Strand Branch Office, and be made payable to Mr. Atrrep E. Gattowar, at No. Pat! 
iddlesex,) at the Office of Messrs. Savrut and Epwaxps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the Par sh of St. Pa 


7, Wellington Street, Strand. 
STREET, STRAND, in we 





